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INTRODUCTION 


rg.’ 

Duis issue of the Review reports research and selected speculative, 
theoretical, and analytical papers pertaining to curriculum which have 
appeared since the June 1957 issue (Volume XXVII, No. 3) entitled 
“Curriculum Planning and Development.” A few references are to prior 
publications, for comparative purposes and because some studies cited 
here depend on previous research or theoretical formulations. 

Major problems encountered were similar to those which have con- 
fronted previous Committees. It is difficult to separate curriculum practice 
and curriculum as a field of study from education as a whole. It is both 
difficult to isolate curriculum studies and misleading to define the field 
by reporting research when curriculum as yet is so little guided by re- 
search. The Committee made an earnest effort, therefore, to organize its 
efforts around a framework that might be useful for both viewing the 
field and conducting research in the future. 

What constitutes curriculum and how the definition determined organi- 
zation of this issue is discussed in the first section of Chapter I. The design 
of the issue will thus be best understood by reading it consecutively. 


Joun I. Goopiap, Chairman 
Committee on Curriculum: 
Organization, Planning, and Teaching 
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CHAPTER I 


Curriculum: The State of the Field 


JOHN I. GOODLAD * 


Scope of the Curriculum Field 


Re IEW OF research on curriculum planning and development first neces- 
sitates agreement on what concepts, data, and processes are involved in an 
inquiry in the field of curriculum. The reader will not, however, discover a 
single explicit definition of curriculum in this issue of the Review. Prevail- 
ing definitions approximate those summarized in the June 1957 issue (3) : 
(a) The curriculum is a design or plan of institutionalized education. 
(b) The curriculum consists of the actual learning opportunities provided 
at a given time and place. (c) The curriculum is an instrument for bringing 
about psychological changes in learners as a result of their activities in an 
educational institution. Though the second definition is more commonly 
stated as “. . . all the educational experiences that a learner has under the 
guidance of the school” (24), the term “learning opportunities” is substi- 
tuted here for the term “educational experiences”; since an “experience” 
usually is defined as the result of an interactive process, such substitution 
is necessary if the distinction between definitions (b) and (c) is to be a 
real one. 

Distinctions among these and other definitions of curriculum appear not 
to affect significantly the kinds of questions and problems dealt with in 
common by those who work in the field of curriculum. As Kearney and 
Cook (24) point out, even those who define curriculum as “something that 
happens to learners” devote their attention to problems involved in develop- 
ing a curriculum plan or design. 

The following statements have been agreed upon by the Committee re- 
sponsible for preparing this issue of the Review oF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
and have been used in reviewing the literature and summarizing findings: 

1. Curriculum planning takes place in a social context and involves trans- 
lating views of the nature of man and the universe into educational aims. 
Actual conditions—war and peace, work and leisure, wealth and poverty, 
education and “miseducation’”—influence curriculum decision-making. 
Knowledge about learning and the educative process must be taken into 
account. Governmental, professional, and lay forces mold educational 
policy. The social context includes highly complex political structures 
through which pertinent data may, or may not, be applied in arriving at 
curriculum decisions (Chapter II). 


* With the assistance of Margaret P. Ammons, the University of Chicago. 
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2. The field poses unique questions to be answered for all types of edu- 
cation. Ends must be determined, and means to these ends must be con- 
sidered; methods of organization and evaluation must be developed. 
Answers to these questions—and the lack of answers—determine the char- 
acter of a curriculum (Chapter IIT). 

3. Teachers’ decisions reflect their interpretations of all curriculum 
decisions made up to the point at which teachers and learners engage in 
the learning-teaching process. Their decisions involve dealing constructively 
with realities within the classroom and with a variety of factors and forces 
from outside the classroom. and these decisions are heavily weighted by 
their own values. Learners react to various stimuli according to their 
perceptions of these stimuli (Chapter IV). 

1. Curriculum development is implemented through administrative, 
supervisory, and organizational arrangements. Responsibility is delegated 
to professional people to create a setting for curriculum development and 
improvement. The function of these people is to provide leadership, to see 
to it that certain facilities and materials are available, and to create a 
framework within which instruction proceeds (Chapter V). 


This first chapter deals with many of the same questions, but in different 
ways. It emphasizes curriculum as a field of inquiry and attempts a classi- 
fication of problems and questions according to nearness to, or remoteness 
from, acts involved in the learning-teaching process. At the societal level 
are various analyses, pronouncements, and reports, conceived broadly, or 
concerned with some type of education—general, vocational, and profes- 
sional; elementary, secondary, higher, or adult. At the institutional and 
instructional levels are proposals and programs pertaining to specific, 
identifiable institutions or groups of learners, and to the actual performance 
of teachers. 

This chapter draws primarily upon analytical and theoretical formula- 
tions, using selected research studies only to illustrate kinds of studies and 
data that can be pertinent. (What one chooses to call data depends upon 
the theory one constructs to explain phenomena.) Questions are raised in 
each section which may prove useful in the guidance of future research- 
questions about who should make what decisions, about appropriate 


sources of data for decision-making, and about how curriculum decisions 
are made. 


The Societal Level and Curriculum Decision-Making 


In all periods in history there have been practical and theoretical pro- 
posals for educational reform. It is virtually impossible either to identify 
the impact of long-standing philosophical formulations during any brief 
period, or to single out and predict the impact of fresh statements appearing 
during such a period. For example, how much and in what ways did John 
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Dewey influence curriculum during the period under review? The John 
Dewey centennial was celebrated in 1959 with a rash of publications con- 
cerning the philosopher and his work (for example, 5, 9, 38). Are curricu- 
lums anywhere being redesigned to correct what Snow (44) referred to as 
a long-standing and widening schism between two intellectual cultures, 
the literary-artistic and the scientific? He argued that, in today’s world, 
standards of scientific literacy must be placed in importance side by side 
with standards of the traditional “literary” culture. 

The last three years concluded a decade of unusual interest in, and 
debate over, education in the United States. Evaluations of U. S. education 
in the literature between 1956 and 1958 became more negative toward the 
end of this period (29), apparently as a result of the launching of the 
first Soviet satellite. Whyte (49) asserted that the school must become 
what Riesman (36) terms “counter-cyclical,” throwing its weight against 
powerful socializing forces that shape “the organization man.” With 
Commager (7), he maintained that the socialization of individuals is 
now being effected by other institutions and forces, and that the schools 
must place more emphasis on contributing significantly to the individual’s 
intellectual development. Rickover (34) tilted at world affairs, economic 
resources, national crises, comparative education, philosophy, psychology, 
community organization, teacher qualifications and certification, and cur- 
riculum and instruction in formulating a bill of particulars for U. S. 
schools. Conant (8) endorsed the comprehensive high school that Rick- 
over condemned. 

It requires some stretching of both language and imagination to classify 
such material as curriculum research. The several authors do not hold 
positions in federal or state political structures concerned with, or directly 
controlling, public education, nor are they in positions involving respon- 
sibility for planning specific curriculums. Nonetheless, there is often a 
parallel between influential lay opinion of what curriculum ought to be 
and what happens within educational institutions. For example, within 
months after release of Conant’s report, high schools in various parts of 
the country announced new graduation requirements closely coinciding 
with his recommendations. Rickover considered Dewey’s influence so far 
from dead that he found it necessary to condemn him repeatedly; Derthick, 
justifying his 1961 budget request before the House Committee on Appro- 
priations (32), was called upon to defend the U. S. educational system 
against the charges earlier delivered by Rickover before the same Com- 
mittee. Rickover’s appearance on NBC’s “Meet the Press” brought the 
largest audience response in the 14-year history of the program, almost 
vnanimously praising Rickover (32). It would be interesting to know what 
curriculum changes, if any, have taken place in the schools of Park Forest, 
Illinois, which Whyte singled out as providing an example of what schools 
ought not do; and how much Stoddard (45) was influenced—even in- 
directly—by Snow’s lecture in formulating part of the theory underlying 
certain curricular and organizational innovations in selected elementary 
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schools involved in a project with New York University where Stoddard 
is dean; the resemblance in their theoretical base is striking. 

Certainly, people with direct responsibility for education mold curricu- 
lums according to some conception of what education ought to be. In 
many countries—and particularly in the developing countries of Africa, 
Asia, and South America—political and educational leaders view educa- 
tion as essential to the advancement of whole peoples. In an awe-inspiring 
revolution of the human spirit, illiterate parents see schooling as essential 
to the future welfare of their offspring; educational effort is focused upon 
the establishment of primary schools and upon keeping pupils in them long 
enough to become functionally literate (48). In the United States, with total 
literacy close to an established fact, but with national and individual sur- 
vival thought to be heavily dependent upon science and technology, there 
is increasing emphasis upon science and mathematics (48). 

The fact that curriculum decisions should, and inevitably do, reflect 
some human conception of what ought to be—frequently somebody’s 
perception of someone else’s conception of what ought to be—raises pro- 
found questions for curriculum theorists and researchers, answers to which 
have far-reaching implications for all citizens. Each question must be 
examined with a view to determining methods and sources of data 
appropriate to its solution. The question, for example, of who should 
determine the purposes and content of the educational program in the 
United States involves moral and legal issues, as Smith, Stanley, and 
Shores (43) so well point out. Questions of how to determine the best 
educational ends, of what they are, and of how to implement them, quickly 
acquire philosophical, political, strategic, and psychological considerations. 
Woodring (51) looked to the great philosopher (not necessarily the pro- 
fessional) to enunciate core values of the American people so clearly that 
the tasks of the school would become clear. He had little to say about 
procedures through which such values might be translated into educational 
programs. Lieberman (25), on the contrary, brushed aside philosophical 
issues and focused on the political machinery through which a powerful 
teaching profession might exert effective pressure in educational decision- 
making, presumably to achieve improved educational practices. 

It is astonishing that curriculum research has dealt so sparingly with 
the questions of what is expected of educational institutions and how 
curriculum decisions are made. It is said over and over that the schools 
belong to “the people” and that “the people” determine the objectives of 
their schools. What do “the people” want? Downey (11), Seager (39), 
and Slagle (41) built a conceptual model of mutually exclusive unit-func- 
tions to define the tasks of elementary and secondary education. From this 
model, they derived an instrument for assaying the perceptions of educa- 
tional objectives held by various sub-publics. They sampled 1286 past 
and present educators and 2544 noneducators in 15 communities—a resi- 
dential suburb, an industrial center, and a rural center in each of five 
regions, the West, the Midwest, the East, the South, and Canada. Downey’s 
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study identified the three R’s—‘‘the skills for acquiring and communicat- 
ing knowledge’”—and cultivation of a “love for knowledge” to be the first 
and second priorities for both elementary and secondary education among 
all these sub-publics in all regions. Seager and Slagle found that these two 
priorities persisted when the educator group was‘separated from the non- 
educator group, and when occupation and age sub-publics were compared. 
Interesting variations from group to group and on the basis of differing 
levels of education were noted on items farther down the scale of priorities. 
Slagle found occupational classification to be more productive than income, 
age, or sex grouping in indicating differences of opinion regarding the task 
of the school. 

To what extent do the people want what Commager, Conant, Dewey, 
Rickover, or some other “success figure” wants? Does the people’s per- 
ception of what Conant and Rickover want coincide with what these 
men really want? Where and in what way should and do professional 
educators, subject specialists, foundations, and other groups enter into 
the decision-making process at the societal level? 

To what extent and in what ways is the kind of education the people 
want actually implemented in curriculum decision-making? And, back 
to the question of authority and responsibility raised earlier, to what 
extent and in what ways ought the people’s want to be implemented? 

Empirical research won't answer the “ought” questions. But, until 
“ought” questions are separated from “what” questions and cast into 
conceptual constructs from which explanatory hypotheses can be derived 
and tested, the kind of research needed to explain curricular phenomena 
and to guide the curriculum worker in his inevitable decisions of “how” 
and “when” will not be forthcoming. 


Institutional-Instructional Levels and Curriculum 
Decision-Making 


As Chapter IV is devoted to curriculum planning and development at 
the instructional level, this section deals primarily with decisions and 
decision-making processes involved in planning and developing curriculums 
for various types of institutions. 

Curriculum decision-making at the institutional level pertains to a specific 
educational institution or group of institutions having identifiable students, 
teachers, patrons, service areas, and sanctioning bodies. There appears to 
be considerable agreement among curriculum theorists regarding the major 
tasks of curriculum planning and development encountered at this level 
(17, 43, 47): determination of objectives; identification of the kinds and 
range of learning opportunities pertinent to these objectives; selection of 
designs or patterns through which these opportunities may be most effec- 
tively provided; and development of procedures for evaluating, changing, 
and improving the curriculum. 
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Educational proposals and decisions at the societal level become one of 
several sources of data to be considered in decision-making at the institu- 
tional level. As Lieberman (25) pointed out, however, it is naive to be- 
lieve that local school boards actually control all the decisions—about the 
curriculums and about other matters—pertaining to their schools. Campbell 
(6) termed this belief “folklore,” citing state and federal supreme court 
decisions to document his statement that the public schools have always 
operated within the framework established by the states and that federal 
influences have always been prevalent. He went on to observe: “Actually, 
current realities may be more in keeping with what our public policy for 
education ought to be than the prevailing fantasy is.” 

The question of who should make what decisions is as complex at the 
institutional as at the societal level. Hanna’s (21) proposal for a national 
curriculum stirred much debate. Key questions regarding such a proposal 
are: “What curricular questions at what levels of generality and specificity 
can best be answered at the national level?” and “How are the answers to 
be used as data-sources for decisions appropriately left to the local level?” 
Conant (8) pointed to the uselessness of only one year of foreign lan- 
guage in high school; nonetheless, uninformed local decisions frequently 
condone such practice. 

How institutional curriculum decisions are influenced and made is a 
provocative question for research. Certainly, the official pronouncements 
of boards of education or trustees responsible for specific institutions con- 
stitute inescapable sources of data for the professional. What views do 
board members hold? What views of what groups shape the decision- 
making processes of individual board members? Is there a relationship 
between values and/or educational viewpoint of certain groups and cur- 
ricular practices at a given time in a given place? McPhee’s (28) study 
of the relationship between individual values, educational viewpoint, and 
local school approval provided a basis for needed research. If the phrase 
“identifiable curriculum practice” is substituted for “local school ap- 
proval,” it becomes apparent that McPhee’s model can throw light on the 
kinds of questions raised. Preliminary research into community power 
structure as it affects local school policy would give some needed indica- 
tions of the most productive groups to sample. 

In one sense, a rétional set of goals for an educational institution would 
he those agreed upon by the sanctioning body (community), faithfully 
transmitted through the agency of that body (board) to the professional 
leader (superintendent), and accurately translated by the professional 
group (teachers) into specific educational objectives. The superintendent 
or other top-level executive) is a cultural hybrid linking confused and 
confusing cultural expectations from without and professional decision- 
making processes within.* Hencley’s (22) study, however, causes one 


* For arification of this concept, the writer is indebted to Alicja Iwanska, “‘The Role of the 
( m Maker in Cross-Cultural Perspective’ (unpublished paper). 
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seriously to question the rationality in the process at the vital point of 
this link. He examined congruence in perceptions and expectations held by 
school superintendents and their major reference groups with regard to 
the superintendent’s role. The sample consisted of superintendents, mem- 
bers of the boards of education, and selected teachers, principals, and 
members of the PTA councils in 15 cities of Indiana, Illinois, and Wiscon- 
sin. Hencley found conflict between the superintendents’ beliefs regarding 
their role and their perceptions of the expectations of these other reference 
groups regarding their role. Superintendents’ perceptions of the beliefs 
of others and the actual beliefs of others also conflicted, but the actual 
beliefs of superintendents and of the several reference groups did not 
significantly differ. His data suggest that superintendents experience sig- 
nificant difficulty in assessing accurately the true expectations of others. 
The effectiveness of superintendents as interpreters of what various groups 
want for their schools must be questioned. Curriculum literature, emphasiz- 
ing rational, intellectual processes of transmitting societal concerns into 
institutional curriculums, largely ignores certain operational facts of life. 


The professional educator seeks to make formulations of educational 
objectives useful, whatever their derivations may be. The authors of Chap- 
ter III state that educational objectives, to be of maximum usefulness, 
should indicate both the kinds of behavior desired in the learner and the 
range of content or subject matter to be dealt with. They identify a present 
trend toward emphasis on defining content, citing a series of large-scale 
demonstration projects in mathematics, languages, and the physical and 
biological sciences that are now influencing the secondary-school curricu- 
lum. Such a trend, if not carried too far, might balance the trend, which has 
been developing slowly over the last 40 years, toward emphasis on the be- 
havioral aspect of education (17, 47). Interest in the behavioral consid- 
erations recently found expression through a taxonomical analysis by a 
group of college examiners (4). A study at the secondary-school level (13) 
supplemented an earlier study at the elementary-school level (23); both 
emphasized learner behavior. All three studies are being used to guide 
test preparation and evaluation procedures. 

Discussion of educational objectives up to this point has implied em- 
phasis on teacher clarification of desired learner behavior. Such an 
emphasis could readily lead to the conclusion that appropriate teacher 
behavior is best derived from improved insight into learning and, subse- 
quently, into how learning is best induced. Smith and others (42), while 
not denying the possibility of deriving a theory of teaching from a theory 
of learning, were not impressed by past progress toward this end. Teaching 
is one thing and learning quite another, they maintained. Smith and his 
research team, exploring the logic of teaching as exhibited in classroom 
discourse (2), broke such discourse into pedagogically significant units, 
which they then classified as logical operations. Their conclusion: there are 
logical operations in teaching, some more prevalent than others, notably 
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those of describing, designating, and explaining, in that order. Smith and 
his colleagues further noted a variation in frequency of these logical opera- 
tions with a variation of subject matter. 

\s is so often the case with new and promising approaches, the sur- 
prising simplicity and straightforwardness of Smith’s approach cause one 
to wonder why it was not exploited long ago. Smith would be first to admit 
that it is incomplete; his other writings make this point clear. Nonetheless, 
his findings have high-level potential significance as guides to the selec- 
tion of procedures to assist teachers to perform according to the demands 
of certain kinds of teaching. 

For several decades, teacher groups have engaged in formulating com- 
prehensive sets of educational objectives. Nerbovig’s (30) study revealed 
that elementary-school teachers, especially those with considerable teaching 
and curriculum-planning experience, use objectives to relate their planning, 
selection of learning opportunities, and evaluation of pupil progress to 
educational objectives. However, there appear to be no studies establishing 
an actual relationship between increased clarification of educational objec- 
tives and improved discrimination in the selection of classroom learning 
opportunities for students. In the realm of evaluation, Bloom and his asso- 
ciates (4) found little teacher appraisal of cognitive behavior above the 
level of mere possession of information, even when stated objectives called 
for more profound levels of cognition. 

One of the reasons why a relationship between teachers’ clarification of 
objectives and specific classroom practices has not been established may 
be that both aspects of curriculum planning have been global. Wood’s (50) 
attempt to classify objectives for teacher education from an analysis of 
catalogs from 239 institutions of higher learning revealed part of the prob- 
lem: For the most part, the statements of objectives were too general or 
broad to be classified by any taxonomical scheme. Provus (33) illuminated 
another part of the problem: Educators are likely to see only one type of 
behavior in an educational objective when, in reality, two or more may be 
involved. He investigated social problem-solving behavior, identifying two 
affective behaviors in what at first appears to be a strictly cognitive process. 
He did not identify any significant relationship between these affective 
behaviors and intelligence as measured by IQ. Failure to recognize the 
presence of these behaviors in an otherwise cognitive objective could well 
result in failure of teachers to provide instructionally for a significant part 
of the behavioral change sought. Further analysis of the structure of edu- 
cational objectives is needed, together with analyses of the kinds of teach- 
ing and learning processes necessary to attainment of all parts of a single 
objective. 

It is a popular belief in some educational circles that involvement of 
teachers in curriculum planning leads to increased satisfaction on the part 
of teachers and increased learning by students. McGuire (26). however. 
was unable to obtain evidence in support of the following proposition: The 
participation of teachers in co-operative programs of curriculum planning 
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results, other things being equal, in significantly greater improvement in 
student achievement than that which occurs when the curriculum is planned 
either by administrative personnel alone or by teachers working indi- 
vidually. Sincock (40) formulated a model separating research (of an 
action type) from nonresearch methods, and consensus group processes 
from processes based on dependency on status leaders in curriculum 
planning. He was unable to establish a significant relationship between 
method or process used and satisfaction of teachers with curriculum study 
programs. Nonetheless, the teachers scored the consensus-research com- 
bination highest as their ideal model for curriculum study. Apparently, 
however, they were dissatisfied with the relative amounts of consensus- 
research experienced in the projects. Much remains to be learned about 
what should be planned by teachers in improving curriculum practices, 
and how. 


No new curriculum designs were forthcoming. It is yet too early to 
determine whether the two-track plan devised by Stoddard (45), team- 
teaching projects, and widespread interest in nongrading will result in 
fundamental reordering of the elementary-school curriculum. Other chap- 
ters of this issue report critical re-examination of content at all institutional 
levels, different approaches to curriculum organization and presentation 
in various fields, and earlier presentation of content formerly taught at 
higher grade levels. Such trends at the institutional level should be com- 
pared with proposals at the societal level reported earlier in this chapter. 

One trend reported in Chapter III deserves emphasis. Rapid accumula- 
tion and reordering of knowledge render obsolete the old additive approach 
to curriculum planning. One alternative, long recognized by some theorists, 
proposes the selection of a few major principles, ideas, generalizations, or 
methods of inquiry and the organization of relevant content around them. 
The need for approaches of this sort is now urgent. Dooley’s (10) dis- 
sertation, dealing with geographic concepts, and a series of dissertations 
in the social studies published by Stanford University (1, 12, 14, 31) 
offered methodological and substantial suggestions for organizing the 
various fields longitudinally. Until fields of knowledge are viewed and 
catalogued in this way, schools and school systems attempting to break 
down the lock step of grade structure will not move far beyond the grade- 
level, topical placement of subject matter with which we are now plagued. 
There is no need, however, for the entire process of developing new ap- 
proaches to be duplicated from the bottom up by each institution. This 
is the kind of undertaking best assumed by major research centers, which 
could then disseminate findings for appropriate consideration at the local 
level. : 


The college subject-matter specialist increasingly is becoming a self- 
styled expert in curriculum planning at lower levels of education. Ruml 
and Morrison (37), however, seriously questioned the ability of college 
personnel even to plan respectable curriculums at the college level, main- 
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taining that college departments, in the main, are unable to rise above 
departmental! self-interests to unbiased consideration of what constitutes 
first-rate general education. Ruml and Morrison recommended increased 
board study of curriculum questions and the establishment of faculty- 
trustee curriculum committees having powers transcending departmental 
authority. Goodlad (19) proposed a three-dimensional model for organ- 
izing and interrelating data relative to the subject, the learners, and learn- 
ing processes at both institutional and instructional levels; such a model 
would provide a basis for balance in curriculum organization, thus avoid- 
ing the familiar swing of the pendulum from child-centered to subject- 
centered extremes. 

[jerandsen (46) observed an unfortunate tendency of curriculum rec- 
ommendations in social-science general education to reduce complex or 
composite problems to only one, or a few, of the considerations involved. 
Such reduction, he claimed, ignores the fact that the problem of the cur- 
riculum necessarily involves method as well as subject matter, subject 
matter as well as aims, and some rational organization of these aspects of 
curriculum into a meaningful pattern. He developed a scheme involving 
these necessary components and used it to analyze 63 articles in the periodi- 
cal literature dealing with general education and the social sciences. Among 
his findings were: (a) With but few exceptions, the papers omitted dis- 
cussion of aims, or subject matter, or mode of operation, or two of these. 
(b) Even though several kinds of conclusions about the curriculum were 
treated, they were not treated in terms of their interrelationships, and 
thus no structured form of the curriculum emerged. (c) In general, con- 
clusions were offered without appeal to a sufficient range of grounds or 
sources of data to disclose adequately the reasons for arriving at them. 
Furthermore, only a few writers indicated their intentional restriction of 
treatment, suggesting a lack of awareness as to what an adequate treatment 
should include. It would appear that these social scientists, subject-matter 
specialists, strike out as curriculum experts. 

Tjerandsen’s study further supported the conclusion that curriculum is 
not yet widely established and recognized as a field of disciplined inquiry- 
with its unique problems, methods, and data-sources—even by educators 
planning for their own institutions. 


In Conclusion 


Curriculum study needs theoretical constructs from which hypotheses 
can be derived and empirically tested with a view to determining, for 
example, how curriculum content has been established. From this chapter 
and subsequent ones could be derived a long chapter simply listing the 
multitude of topics worthy of research. A few are proposed, to suggest the 
richness of the potential harvest awaiting the eager researcher’s whetted 
scythe: 
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1. Conceptual systems which identify the major questions to be answered 
in developing a curriculum must be rigorously formulated. The elements 
that tie these questions together in a system must be classified; subordinate 
questions must be identified and classified properly in relation to the major 
questions; sources of data to be used must be revealed in answering the 
questions posed by the system; and the relevance of data extracted from 
these sources must be suggested (18). 

2. Theoretical constructs are needed from which research studies may 
be derived to demonstrate how values and expectations of individuals and 
groups find their ways through various channels of communication and 
political (conceived in the broadest sense) structures to influence cur- 
riculums. 


3. Studies are needed to determine what types of subject matter (lan- 
guages, for example) are best taught simultaneously, as contrasted with 
those best taught consecutively. 

1. Studies are badly needed to show with rigor and precision how best 
to arrange material in a field for effective learning. This problem is of 
broader significance than the traditional problem of grade placement of 
content. The best solutions will not be forthcoming from analysis of subject 
matter alone. To lay out material according to some principles of in- 
creasing complexity derived from the subject is one thing; to provide 
sequences of learning opportunities according to insights derived for 
observing how students of varying abilities and past accomplishments best 
learn is quite another. 

5. Taxonomical analyses of educational objectives must be extended into 
psychomotor and affective realms, and potential uses of resulting taxono- 
mies must be more thoroughly exploited. In addition, structural analyses 
of objectives would help to reveal to teachers the range of specific behaviors 
with which they must cope in seeking to achieve any broad educational goal. 

6. Global approaches to the establishment of relationships between cur- 
riculum-planning processes and improved instruction and learning must 
be replaced by research studies more precisely isolating and comparing 
process-product factors. 

7. There is need for further research exploration of the teacher-pupil 
relationship (as revealed and expressed in the learning-teaching act) 
examined in the socio-psychological framework of reference groups and 
role conflict. 

It is conceivable that the two-dimensional model developed by Getzels 
(15) and productively applied to the understanding of administrative 
behavior (20), supervisory processes (27), and instructional groups (16) 
could be applied equally productively to the understanding of certain 
curriculum decision-making processes. Curriculum theorizing to date is 
best described as abstract speculation; curriculum research as “dust-bowl” 
empiricism; and curriculum practice as rule-of-thumb guesswork (often 
a wet thumb, at that, held aloft to test the direction of the prevailing 
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breeze). Perhaps increasing interest in curriculum as a field, and in cur- 
riculum problems generally, will lead to the reporting in subsequent issues 
of the Review of conceptual schemes which separate logical from empirical 
questions and point to appropriate sources of data; theoretical constructs 
which lead to meaningful, cumulative empirical research; and curricular 
practices which stem from answering appropriate questions with tested 
data selected from pertinent sources. 
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CHAPTER Il 
Forces Influencing Curriculum 


ALICE BRESLOW, JEROME DISQUE, GUNNAR SAUSJORD, ROBERT SMITH, 
STANLEY SOLES, FRED WILHELMS, and METTA ZAHORSKY 


I topay’s society changes come at a rate never before approached. To 
cause such rapid change, there must be forces of unprecedented power, 
and such forces inevitably affect school curriculums. The school authori- 
ties who make a decision about a curriculum and the lay groups and 
individuals who press for such a decision may not realize that they act 
in response to an underlying force. It may be years before the connection 
between background factor and specific decision becomes clear, but the 
choice is no less a response. 

The forces are difficult to identify while we are living in the midst of 
them. And to assess the contribution of each is almost impossible. Long- 
term shifts in socioeconomic conditions, international relations, and sig- 
nificant values may have more important results than occurrences that 
are specific, dramatic, and highly visible. 

Three categories of forces influencing curriculums and what research 
says about them are included here: 


1. Forces generated by special-interest pressure groups consciously at- 
tempting to direct school policy for their own purposes. These probably 


exert the most commonly identified pressures upon the schools. 


2. Forces arising out of general social and technological trends through- 


out the world, accentuated by the increased communication among nations 
and the rapidity of scientific development. The immediate effects of these 
are difficult to analyze. 

3. Forces generated by new insights from the scholarly fields, particu- 
larly as to the nature of man as a learner, the dynamics of groups, the 
nature of the school society, and its relation to the larger community. These 
insights influence decisions at first only in narrow circles. Over a time, 
however, they furnish an increasing pressure of ideas upon the profes- 
sional educator and the public. 


Specific Pressures of Special-Interest Groups 


The turbulent period covered by this review is marked by activity of 
pseudo experts in education, armed with the results of some measure of 
inquiry and adroit in techniques of publicity and persuasion, ready to 
prescribe specific modifications in school and college curriculums. 
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Ways in Which Pressure Groups Function 


One issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science (12) provided a range of helpful background material on the 
ways pressure groups function to influence legislation and to channel 
public opinion. 

Vincent (150) traced the struggle over federal aid to education and 
described the stands of pressure groups as reflected in testimony on the 
Educational Finance Bill of 1954. He concluded that a general program 
of federal support for education foundered on the issue of what to do 
about auxiliary benefits from federal funds for Roman Catholic schools; 
and that school construction proposals were hampered by the background 


struggle over desegregation. 


Pressures over Desegregation 


Pressures generated by the 1954 and 1955 Supreme Court decisions 
ruling racial segregation in the schools unconstitutional precipitated a 
chain of events having far-reaching effects. This topic was also discussed 
in the October 1959 issue of this Review (41). The Phi Delta Kappa study 
by Wey and Corey (152), even though it suffered from vagueness, pro- 
vided guidelines for desegregation programs based on analysis of the 
experiences of 70 school districts. The experience of these districts indi- 
cated that there is no ideal plan for desegregating schools. 

lwo problems are the possible loss of jobs by Negro teachers and the 
frequent need to abandon Negro school buildings. (Some buildings have 
been turned into recreation centers for Negro communities.) The co- 
operation of the police in taking firm and quick action if needed was 
found to be essential. So, also, was firmness in adhering to whatever 
desegregation plan had been agreed upon by the community at the outset. 
\s far as instruction goes, desegregation seems to have stimulated renewed 
efforts to improve instructional programs for all children. “Students are 
making more rapid progress toward race acceptance than are parents. 
When the students now in school become parents, many of the problems 
that seem insurmountable will decrease in importance” (152). 

Suchman, Dean, and Williams (138), drawing on the Cornell Studies 
in Intergroup Relations, summarized existing knowledge in the field of 
social science that has promising relevance to desegregation as a social 
process, posed propositions for research, and outlined needed studies on 
desegregation processes. Tumin and others (149) found differences in 
attitudes toward desegregation among white citizens in Guilford County, 
North Carolina, related to differences in education, social status, and 
access to mass media—the “hard core” of opposition being centered in 
the lowest socioeconomic level of the white population. A negative image 
of the Negroes was common to the white population, but attitudes toward 
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desegregation ran the gamut from advocacy to willingness to resort to 
violence in defense of the status quo. The study design was significant 
in two aspects: the use of a team of graduate students to do the study 
as an aspect of their training in social research and the use of consulta- 
tive resources drawn from several universities. Giles (56) summarized 
desegregation experiences in numerous communities, reviewei research 
bearing on intercultural patterns and issues, and devoted about one-third 
of his book to curriculum and instructional implications. 

In a broader context, Ammoun (3) reported for the United Nations 
Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties. A citizen of Lebanon and Special Rapporteur for the Subcommission, 
\mmoun surveyed UN agencies, governmental and nongovernmental 
agencies, and the writings of recognized scholars. He reported rapid 
progress in most nations of the world toward breaking up traditional 
systems and sanctions for institutionalized discrimination. Discrimination 
in education based upon race, color, sex, religion, social origin, property, 
and political or other opinion is on the wane. Legal discrimination has 
been virtually eliminated except in a few scattered countries. As a political 
principle, discrimination in education is no longer defended except in a 
very few places. This does not mean that discrimination has been elimi- 
nated in practice, but it is being driven from positions which even a few 
years ago seemed impregnable. 


Pressures of Specialized Interest Groups 


Far more extensive research is needed, carefully designed, to assess 
the impact of special-interest groups on curriculum and _ instructional 
procedures and to assess the effect of such pressures on teachers and 
professors. 

Jones (77) reported the plunge of the American Legion into the field 
of textbook analysis and criticism during the 1940's, including the later 
shift to interest in citizenship education. Skaife (132) warned schoolmen 
about the objectives of the Council for Basic Education, as well as about 
the nature of its personnel and financing. The impact of this group has 
been widely felt in education. Particular aspects of its program were 
assessed by Trow (148) and Hand (63, 64). Careful and extensive re- 
search to assess the means and processes by which the Council seeks to 
influence education should provide a basic contribution to knowledge of 
the operation of pressure groups. Improved ways of responding to pres- 
sures on education might emerge. 

The impact of power politics on teachers was described by Burton (28), 
who showed that attacks on teachers regarding subversive activities often 
led to voluntary censorship by the teachers themselves of discussion of 
controversial issues. The pressures felt by college teachers of social science 
were studied extensively by Lazarsfeld and Thielens (90), who reported 
incidents of dismissal for unorthodox views and associations. They found 
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the pressures greatest in first-rank institutions, but they also found in such 
settings the strongest institutional support for freedom to teach. 

Deam (40), using a 20-percent sample of Virginia school board mem- 
bers, superintendents, secondary-school principals, and social studies 
teachers, found most agreed on the need to deal with 20 selected contro- 
versial issues; but he found diffidence about treating the strengths of com- 
peting political and economic systems and the purported weaknesses of 
our own institutional arrangements. Deam concluded from the kinds of 
reservations expressed that the opportunities for high-school students to 
grapple with the basic issues of our time are in jeopardy; he believed full 
and free opportunity to study controversial matters—an opportunity crucial 
to the maintenance of democratic institutions—to be vanishing. 

In response to national criticism, organizations of professional educators, 
with the assistance of their colleagues in fields of liberal arts, scrutinized 
the entire process of teacher education in an effort to increase its effective- 
ness. Smith and Robinson (134) described a summer workshop in which 
educators of teachers, university and college instructors in academic fields, 
and public-school personnel worked out some new guidelines for teacher 
education. The report recommended continued co-operative action by rep- 
resentatives of school administration, teacher education, and the academic 
disciplines to design and improve teacher education programs. State and 
federal agencies and legislators, private foundations, accreditation agencies, 
and other citizen groups, through financial assistance and ideological pres- 
sure, are also exerting influences upon schools. For the most part, these 
influences may have a healthy effect in speeding up curriculum change, 
but in some instances the demand is for a return to practices which the 
schools have legitimately abandoned. According to Morphet (110), the 
causative lag in public awareness of the goals and problems of public 
education is being tackled successfully in some state and local districts by 
the appointment of representative citizen groups to investigate school policy 
and make recommendations to boards of education. 


General Social and Technological Forces 


A school program may be influenced more by certain social and techno- 
logical trends than by the efforts of individuals or groups. Such trends are 
hard to assess while we are still in the midst of them, and little scholarly 
analysis has been made of their impact. Nevertheless, their influence is sig- 
nificant. 


The Impact of Foreign Educational Practices on 
American Education 


The launching of Sputnik in the fall of 1957 inaugurated a period of un- 
precedented interest in European education generally, and in Russian edu- 
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cation particularly. The “great debate” on education was intensified as a 
result of the general economic and technological achievements of other 
nations. Alleged shortcomings and strengths of education in the United 
States were projected against the background of European educational 
practices. The rising tide of concern with European education filled pro- 
fessional literature and was reflected in all mass media of communication. 
A reorientation of the curriculum along traditional European lines was 
advocated by many, particular emphasis being proposed on mathematics, 
sciences, and languages. Such American practices as heterogeneous group- 
ing and the use of the comprehensive high school were questioned. Conant 
(35) defended the comprehensive high school. Concern was voiced that 
the academically gifted child is not being sufficiently challenged. 

Martin (102), analyzing the writings during the years immediately pre- 
ceding and following the launching of Sputnik, found that evaluations of 
American education were more frequently “slightly negative” in character 
during the post-Sputnik year. Movements toward differentiated education 
for students of varying abilities and toward a particular concern for gifted 
students were noted. Opinions favoring utilitarian versus liberal education, 
and those favoring liberal versus utilitarian education, appeared to be 
evenly divided. 

\ generalized impatience with the deliberate, “waiting-for-him-to-grow” 
pace of American education led toward a partly punitive speed-up and a 
look toward European education as a model. A number of studies compar- 
ing achievement here and abroad appeared. Counts (36), in a scholarly 
work based on original Soviet efforts, traced the ideological sources of 
Soviet political and educational philosophy. He pointed to the challenge 
posed by the achievements of Soviet education. Also based on Soviet sources 
was a study by Korol (84), who, after surveying Soviet education, pre- 
sented a detailed analysis of Soviet education for science and technology, 
documenting and evaluating the extent of its achievements. 

Studies comparing the performance of European and American children 
in arithmetic were made by Buswell (29), Bogut (17), and Kramer (85). 
Buswell (29), comparing English and Californian children of the same 
chronological age, and using an English test adapted for the purpose as a 
measure, found English children superior. Bogut (17), using the same test, 
found children in St. Paul superior to Californian children, but inferior to 
the English children (although in the latter comparison differences in the 
problem-solving part of the test seemed small). In interpreting findings 
both investigators considered such factors as differing grade placement of 
topics, effects of mobility, effects of special coaching for crucial examina- 
tions in England, and teacher preparation. No information was given re- 
garding the comparative total allotment of time for teaching arithmetic. 

Tracy (147), using the Buswell version of the English test to compare 
North Carolinian children with the Californian and English groups, elimi- 
nated the race factor and the mobility factor by selecting white children 
from stable urban communities. (In discussing the findings from his study, 
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Buswell had pointed to these two factors, among others, as possibly con- 
tributing to the lower achievement of the Californian children.) Though 
the North Carolinian group scored higher than the Californian group, it 
still scored significantly lower than the English group, whose superiority 
was more marked in the computational than in the problem-solving part 
of the test. 

Since the English group was tested at the point ‘of terminal training in 
irithmetic, a point which is not normally reached in the United States until 
the eighth grade, Tracy also compared the achievement of English children 
of age 10.8-11.7 with eighth-grade children in North Carolina and found 
no significant difference between the achievements of the two groups on the 
total test. However, the North Carolinian group made relatively higher 
scores on the problem-solving part of the test, whereas the English group 
made relatively higher scores on the computational part of the test. 

Kramer (85), using an adapted form of the arithmetic section of the 
lowa Tests of Basic Skills to compare Dutch children in the fifth and sixth 

rades with Iowan children in grades 5 through 8. found the Dutch children 
considerably more advanced both in problem-solving ability and in under- 
standing of concepts and processes. In evaluating the results, he considered 
various factors, including the widely differing allotments of time for arith- 
metic teaching. 

The Kramer study found more drill content and more emphasis on mental 
arithmetic in Dutch textbooks. In grade placement of arithmetic topics, 
the Dutch books are approximately one year ahead of the American. More 
time is allotted to arithmetic in the Dutch schools. The pupil-teacher load 
in Dutch schools typically is heavier than in American schools. American 
instructional equipment is typically superior to Dutch. The sixth-grade 
average performance in the Netherlands was higher than the American 
eighth-grade average on arithmetic problem-solving. The marked superi- 
ority of Dutch pupils at low-ability levels suggested greater selectivity in the 
Dutch elementary schools as a partial explanation of the difference in over- 

ll means. Performance at top-ability levels was similar for eighth-grade 
\merican students and sixth-grade Dutch students. Dutch children out- 
performed American children by a wide margin, but, when they were com- 
pared after a comparable amount of time devoted to formal instruction in 
irithmetic, their achievement was about the same. 

hese studies revealed such problems as those of equating age, amount of 
instruction, and tests used, so that the meaning of the results would be clear. 
Although these isolated studies indicated some greater specific achievements 
for European children, investigations comparing over-all effectiveness for 
long-range goals of foreign and American schools have not been made. 

here is the possibility, however, that a thorough review of current prac- 
tices in the United States will result from the claim that European education 
is superior. Gilchrist (55), reviewing recent innovations in high-school 
curriculums, discussed the experimental program in the improvement of 
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physics instruction at Evanston, Illinois, and the efforts of the Physical 
Science Study Committee of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
directed by Professor Zacharias. Improvement in mathematics instruction 
is the goal of projects at Illinois, Yale, and Stanford. Steady revision of 
foreign language instruction has increased the use of teaching aids, espe- 
cially tape recorders, and put new emphasis on direct method, in which 
speaking and hearing the language precedes the reading of it. 


Scientists’ Influence upon Curriculum 


An accelerated scientific and technological revolution was felt in the 
public schools. Scientists and educators alike re-evaluated their objectives, 
but evaluation of educational goals was hampered by lack of communica- 
tion between educators and scientists. The former, trying to interpret scien- 
tific and technological trends which will vitally affect the educative process, 
were handicapped by lack of highly specialized understandings of the nar- 
row disciplines within which scientists work. Scientists, on the other hand, 
often expected to transfer their training in particular disciplines to the cur- 
riculum without understanding the total educative process. 

Many scientists have been highly critical of some of the social objectives 
of education. Some, like Hofstad (67), feared elimination of “the incen- 
tive of competition” that a “more fundamental curriculum” would furnish. 
Others, like Davidon (39), contrasted various American studies of scien- 
tific training in the USSR with Soviet reports on their own science educa- 
tion. Still other scientists were concerned with the fragmentation and 
fractionalization of the scientific disciplines. Meyerhoff (105), for ex- 
ample, took the position that schools and colleges should undergo a 
“restoration of learning” in the pure sciences to be accomplished by an 
all-out effort of the local school systems and the federal government. 

Less critical than these, however, was a group of scientists and _tech- 
nologists who related the problems of education in a scientific age to the 
social role which the scientist must play. Rabinowitch (122) argued that 
we should not “abandon education for life”; that “to prepare our children 
to meet this dangerous and real world they will face we will have to give 
more attention to the place of science in the curriculum, since science 
now is the ‘growing tip’ of civilization.”” Many scientists saw a curriculum 
as primarily intellectual in character. Taylor (141), Schwab (127), and 
Barnes (7) took such a view. Others, in a variation on the same theme, 
saw the sciences as more closely related to the humanities. Ashby’s “‘tech- 
nological humanism” (4) was an intellectual approach to a philosophy 
of social control earlier voiced by Dewey in his “evaluation of tech- 
nology” (92). 

A last group of scientists came closest to the humanizing (as contrasted 
with the humanistic) objectives of curriculum. DuBridge (44), for ex- 
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ample, expressed the hope that students of science could return to that 
adventurous spirit of exploration which characterizes all investigation 
of the world of ideas. Taton (140) made a case for the teaching of the 
history of science as a means of inculcating a more functional under- 
standing of the scientific age. Weaver (151) stated that the average 
citizen, “who fears science, should learn about it, so that it can be an 
exciting intellectual companion and a useful servant.” 

\ few of the scientific and technological journals attempted to evaluate 
the impact of the scientific revolution on the schools and on society as a 
whole. DuBarle (43) called this the “paradox of the scientific mind”: 
that the “scientist is torn out of his world of universality and integrated 
into a particularistic system which tends to cultivate science and foster 
its human implications only for its own survival and prosperity and for 
the spread of its own dominion.” Interestingly, only two of all the journals 
reviewed (26, 71) devoted any space to discussion of the broader 
“human implications” of scientific research or technological development. 
One issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists was devoted to con- 
siderations of the social role of scientists as men of social conscience 
(61), or—in the statements by Rabinowitch (121) and Bronowski (23)— 
as citizens with more than a casual voice in political affairs. Still others 
in this same group, like Oppenheimer (115) and Thurring (145), believed 
that “international communities” of scientists should be established to 
seek out the implications of scientific development as it is related to 
policies of nations and broad social change. Significantly, too, this issue 
of the Bulletin was the only publication by scientists in which other 
disciplines were brought to bear on the problems created by the scientific 
revolution. In a joint exploration of common problems, specialists in 
the fields of sociology (123), psychiatry (101), and economic philosophy 
(124, 125) interpreted the behavioral disciplines; and physicists (95) and 
chemists (95, 151) interpreted their scientific fields. 

Scientific and technological journals occasionally editorialized on 
curriculum or educational policy. Koontz (83) reflected segments of 
opinion of the American Medical Association; Hofstad (67), in the 
{merican Scientist, typified groups critical of public-school curriculums. 

Various scientific and technological journals reported studies related 
to education in a highly specialized framework, dealing primarily with 
research projects, special training needs, and financial support. Some of 
the indexes, such as Biological Abstracts (11) and Science (128), in- 
cluded more items concerning education than heretofore, but such studies 
were of a highly technical nature. 

Studies interpreting various scientific and technological disciplines as 
these affect curriculums appeared, but sparsity of such publication indi- 
cated need for better communication between scientists and educators in 
joint efforts toward curriculum development. 
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The Educational Impact of Alienation of Youth 
from the General Culture 


Increasing development of a subculture of adolescents had an impact 
upon curriculum planning. In some degree adolescents have always set 
themselves aside from the culture of children and adults, but now the 
adolescent subculture is both more highly organized and more clearly 
separated. Alienation of youth from the general culture is evidenced by 
such things as a rising tide of delinquency (6); increasing influence of 
adolescent peer groups (155); adolescent fads of dress and speech; the 
special literature of comics and paperbacks primarily perused by this 
age group; particular television and motion-picture programs for youth; 
the cut-down, reassembled cars peculiar to teen-age drivers (65, 96). 

This state of affairs influences educators, for they have a direct obli- 
gation to help induct youth into the adult society and to help youth meet 
its problems. When the two goals conflict, the task of the curriculum 
worker is complicated. Furthermore, the reaction of the lay citizenry to 
increasing delinquency and youthful crime, as well as other manifestations 
of the adolescent subculture, includes a good deal of sheer indignation 
and hostility toward youth. Such feelings in the adult citizenry frequently 
force “get tough” programs in the schools and, in general, influence 
curriculum planning. 

The social causes for this alienation are manifold and hard to pinpoint. 
They may well be related to population growth, increased mobility, and 
urbanization. Miller and Swanson (107) set forth some factors in present- 
day life and family patterns which may be responsible. Parental anxiety 
is focused on one or two children in the typical modern home, making 
the children’s achievement of independence more difficult than in the 
days of larger families. (Even though family size has been on the increase 
in recent years, the size is still small compared to the typical family size 
of a half-century ago.) Young people today are frequently financial 
liabilities rather than assets to their parents. The needs of children are 
often given priority over adult needs, and the heightened unconscious 
hostility of adults toward young people is reflected in the older age 
group’s harshness to youth. There are many subtle encouragements by 
mass media toward development of a separate youth culture. Young 
people face severe value conflicts between competitive individual goals 
and more socially oriented endeavor, especially in choosing a life 
occupation and vocational plan. The organization of schools along age- 
grade lines from kindergarten, and the impersonal atmospheres of many 
large high schools, may be additional factors. 

Sears and others (129) commented upon the unintended effects of a 
cult of overpermissiveness in the child-rearing practices of some present- 
day parents. Whereas many parents know that punishment may leave a 
strongly hostile drive bottled up within a child while eliminating a few 
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pecific responses, some parents have assumed (wrongly, according to 
Sears and his colleagues) that to avoid punishing their children for 
aggression they must allow their children’s aggression to go unchecked. 
But permissiveness increases the amount of aggression in the home and 
child. An angry child is not usually a happy, affectionate, or social child. 
He may be a source of discomfort to his family and friends and to 
himself. Overpermissive child-rearing practices may be still another source 
of youths’ alienation from adults. 

It is difficult to document the exact amount of increase in delinquency 
(98). Moore (109) pointed out the lack of uniformity of definitions of 
delinquency, differences in reporting and handling delinquents, and 
variations in referrals to other agencies, all of which make it hard to 

ither accurate information on the extent of juvenile crime. Kvaraceus 
87) reported that adolescents are conscious of society’s official rules, 
but that some lower-class adolescents automatically violate certain legal 
norms by following behavior patterns approved by their socioeconomic 
groups. In urban centers many activities are illegal today which were 
accepted as normal adolescent pranks during parents’ youth. 


Perhaps educators underestimate the drive of adolescents to close the 
rap between themselves and adults. Carlson and Sullenger (30) reported 
that Omaha high-school youths desired counseling for the attainment of 
physical and mental health, charm, successful interpersonal relations, a 
happy home life, and effectiveness in work and study; in choice of a 
vocation and use of leisure time; and in development of a philosophy 
of life. One survey (100) indicated that boys 14 through 16 years of age 
were more concerned with achievement and gaining emotional and social 
maturity than with leisure-time interests. Activities which let them assume 
responsibility or take adult roles at home or work made these boys feel 
important and useful. 

Conflicts between the adolescent subculture and the general culture 
have resulted in attempts to bring adolescent behavior “in line” with 
idult perceptions of what it should be, primarily through punitive action. 
Delinquency studies indicated efforts through legislation to punish deviant 
behavior. Schools felt pressure toward greater strictness. The popular 
press, other mass media, and changes in school policies showed a tendency 
toward more punitive measures. Research is needed to determine the 
nature, extent, and value of these policies. Studies of the effects of 
expulsion, exclusion, and exemption should guide further efforts to cope 
with the behavior of youth. 

Educators and community workers intensified their efforts to gain 
oreater understanding of adolescent problems and to provide facilities 
and personnel to guide adolescents. The Phoenix Youth Study Proposal 
for Delinquency Reduction (31) is an example, and the school-community 
projects reported by Kvaraceus (87, 88) are others. The development 
of child-guidance clinics and their availability to schools constitute an- 
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other effort to approach the problems of youth positively (143). The 
need of teachers for greater knowledge about youth has been emphasized 
in many professional articles. 

The alienation of youth from adults may be just one more example 
of general social trends toward depersonalization and isolation of indi- 
viduals. Research in mental health (91) identified such alienation as 
one reason for the general increase in mental disease. It may be desirable 
that schools consciously “counter-trend” these forces of personal isolation. 
Drives for power, status, and prestige over others seem to be propor- 
tionate to lack of satisfactorily close, intimate, warm relations with 
others (117). 


The Influence of Shifts in Values 


Getzels (54) found “sacred values”—democracy, individualism, equal- 
ity, and human perfectibility or optimism—still cherished, but identified 
certain “secular” values which are shifting “from work success ethic to 
sociability; from future-time orientation to present-time orientation; 
from personal independence to group conformity; from Puritan morality 
to moral relativism.” Younger teachers and principals emphasized the 
emergent orientation, and older teachers the traditional value patterns. 
Superior students were found to prefer a traditional orientation, regard- 
less of school and social class. Parochial-school students’ values were 
significantly more traditional than public-school students’. Differences in 
values were found among students in different types of schools and within 
schools. However, no significant differences between values held by fresh- 
men and values held by seniors were noted. Whatever values a student 
brought to the high school were changed little in high school. 


The Influence of Changes in Family Life 


The meaning for schools of much of the current accumulation of data 
on family life is not yet clear, although Freeman (52) presented 23 
implications for education. Early estimates (78) of the 1960 census results 
predicted general characteristics of the American family. such as size, 
composition, urbanization, and economic status. Studies of patterns of 
family relationships indicated changing roles and functions of family 
members (25, 104, 156), but no specific trend emerged. Effects of in- 
creased mobility were studied in relation to turnover among pupils. 
Sexton (130) reported as much as 13 percent turnover in some low- 
income areas and found that frequent change interfered with success 
in school. 

A number of studies of teen-age marriages, which continue to increase, 
were reported (27, 103, 111). The number of working women increased, 
as indicated by the National Manpower Council study (112) and Smuts’ 
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historical analysis (135) of the changing role of women in the work 
world. Nye (113) and Siegel and others (131), studying the effects of 
mothers’ employment upon the adjustment of their children, perceived 
less detrimental results than had been previously found. This may be 
the result of better child-care arrangements, of differences in the kinds 
of women seeking work, of better working arrangements, or of still other 
related variables. Interest in family research expanded, mostly in the 
formulation of conceptual frameworks (48) and methodology of study 
(32). 


Mental Health Concerns and the School Program 


The mental health movement directed attention to quality of human 
relationships. In an effort to explain the prevalence of personal unhappi- 
ness, marital strife, alcoholism, crime, difficulties in employment, and 
mental illness in present-day life, attention was focused simultaneously 
upon social organization, value conflicts, interpersonal relations, and 
individual life histories. Interdisciplinary research linking many areas 
of investigation provided, for the first time, a conceptual basis for under- 
standing the individual in his relationships to his primary reference 
groups and to his society. A breakthrough of discovery is promised in 
ways to prevent mental illness and promote positive mental health. 
Jahoda (73) and Smith (133) formulated concepts of positive mental 
and psychological health in ways that lead to hypotheses that can be 
tested. Ackerman (1) spelled out the relationships between the mental 
health of the individual and the functioning processes and values in the 
family unit and in the wider society to which he belongs, contending 
that the historical focus on the individual has prevented a perception of 
the urgency of evaluating mental illness in terms of a family context. 
\ meaningful concept of mental health comprehends the relationship of the 
functioning of the individual to the human relations patterns of his pri- 
mary group. Ackerman perceived the ills of individual, family, and society 
on a continuum. 

Schools are taking into account these interrelations between the pupil’s 
effective functioning and that of his family. Parents are involved in 
curriculum planning; parent-teacher conferences are formally planned; 
specialists and courses in family life and mental health are being added 
to school staffs and programs (69, 89). But the attacks upon such efforts 
as “frills” indicated that they may not be fully successful. Perhaps these 
well-meant school programs were based upon too naive a formulation 
of the basic social and psychological processes underlying movement 
toward more effective functioning. Brim (19) and Kenkel (80) reported 
no positive conclusions about the usefulness of courses about family life. 
Hudson (68) indicated the unrealistic content of family-life textbooks 
for secondary schools. Cumming and Cumming (37) published a dis- 
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couraging report of their attempts to teach the principles of mental health 
to a Canadian community. Their direct conceptual approach provoked 
such hostility and anxiety that it had to be discontinued. 

Ojemann and others (114) prepared curriculum materials for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools on the concepts of mental health; they 
seem promising, but their usefulness has not yet been fully determined. 

Perhaps these efforts simply ran into expected resistances to social 
change, and particularly to change involving the personality. However, re- 
search did not tackle the basic question of the relationship between teaching 
concepts about effective functioning and the production of effective func- 
tioning itself. Apparently the interrelationship is subtle; and methods of 
instruction, the particular content selected, and the background of teachers 
assigned to courses dealing with fundamental social and psychological prob- 
lems may be responsible for negative results. Efforts to apply psychological 
and social understandings indirectly through community guidance clinics, 
counseling, and psychiatric consultation with teachers and school personnel 
fared more successfully (93). Most important of all is the direct application 
of principles of mental health to all the tasks of education—the basic or- 
ganization of the school and the curricular experiences of the day. 


The Influence of Changes in Group Life 


The family studies cited earlier are but one illustration of increased 
awareness of the interdependence between individual behavior and the 
group contexts in which the individual lives in this era of increasing auto- 
mation, urbanization, population growth, and intercommunication. 

The development by psychiatrists of therapeutic communities (76) will 
not come as a surprise to the seasoned educator, who has long projected a 
school community in which interrelationships of staff would fully facilitate 
learning, development, and rehabilitation of all the pupils. Understanding 
of how to organize and promote desirable interrelationships between staff 
groups and patient groups which arise from attempts to establish thera- 
peutic communities to treat the unemployed, criminal, and mentally ill, 
should have significance for school administration. Analyses such as that 
of Zaleznik, Christensen, and Roethlisberger (157) of the total structure of 
personal interaction around tasks of individuals in business may provide 
impetus to schools. 

Popular interest in Whyte’s The Organization Man (154) aroused con- 
cern about the loss of individuality, and the increasing demand for con- 
formity by organizations. Perhaps some of the attacks upon the schools’ 
emphasis on group life and social goals are a healthy protest against ne- 
gation of the individual and may not be as damaging as some educators 
have feared. School life is group life; the manner in which the interrelation- 
ships of this group life are organized determines much of what happens 
to pupils. : 
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Research in school organization developed. Etzioni (45) noted that the 
usual lines of authority and staff relationships are of necessity reversed in 
schools. Staff members (teachers) are the “experts” who ultimately imple- 
ment major goals of the organization, that is, teach. Michael (106) re- 
viewed innovations in high-school organization in a search for determinants 
of optimum size, and concluded that both small and large schools have 
their peculiar advantages and disadvantages. He believed that innovations 
need to be introduced into both types of schools to offset disadvantages 
created by their largeness or smallness, pointing out that small schools try 
to increase their status by becoming large schools, whereas large schools 
break down their organization into units to obtain the advantages peculiar 
to small schools. 

Terrien (142) noted—along the lines of Parkinson’s “law” (118)—that 
as organizations grow in size, the proportion of personnel devoted to ad- 
ministrative duties increases. Thomas (146) found that personnel of smaller 
units of departments of welfare service evinced greater agreement in their 
understandings of their roles, greater breadth of conception, higher ethical 
commitment, and better quality of work performance. Hall (62), examining 
organizational and administrative processes in 27 Illinois school systems, 
assessed the quality of education by the degree of diffusion of administra- 
tive procedures, or the extent to which certain tasks involved staff members 
in their execution. Further, the proportions of staff in administrative and 
supervisory work, specialized instruction, and auxiliary work were com- 
pared with the proportions in regular teaching. Quality of education deter- 
mined in this way was related to the level of expenditure per pupil, but was 
not related to the size of the school. This study used measures which were 
readily quantifiable and applied adequate statistical procedures to the data. 

Lynn (97) found small British schools failing to produce, in proportion 
to their enrollments, numbers of students who later became scholars, and 
cited the ability of large schools to attract better teachers as one explana- 
tion. Also, in Lynn’s opinion, it is difficult for teaching to be efficiently 
organized in small schools, since pupils studying at several different grade 
levels are grouped together. He believed the large school provides a more 
stimulating and competitive atmosphere. The student bodies of the larger 
schools included more children who had higher measured intelligence (8 
percent more students passed per 100 candidates), though the difference 
was not sufficient to account for the fact that graduates of larger schools 
won twice as many distinctions per 100 candidates as graduates of smaller 
schools. Admitting bias in favor of large schools, Lynn did not control the 
selection of students into large and small schools along socioeconomic lines, 
nor make allowance for the location of these schools in rural or urban areas, 
nor the variations in value that parents and others attribute to academic 
success in different places. The number of academic awards and high test 
results is, of course, but one criterion for judging the success of a school. 
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Mass Media and Automatic Teaching 


The fact that more television sets are available and that programing has 
increased has raised questions about effects televiewing may have upon 
viewers, especially children. 

Excessive televiewing as an “escape” was found to be associated with 
frustration and dissatisfaction in connection with status among high-school 
boys by Johnstone (74); and Pearlin (120) found that adults dissatisfied 
with job or status were partial to “escape” programs. Bailyn (5) found 
that only 3 percent of the boys in her sample were highly likely to use mass 
media as an escape, and they were rebellious, independent, and had many 
problems. 

Himmelweit and others (66) refuted a number of myths associated with 
televiewing. Children did not become more passive as a result of teleview- 
ing, their eyesight was not damaged, and their school performance was not 
affected. Televiewing did not replace reading books or forming friendships. 
Movie attendance and the reading of comics were reduced. Although view- 
ing habits were sometimes associated with IQ and personality, parents in- 
fluenced viewing habits more than these two factors. Duller children 
watched television more than those of higher intelligence; emotional inse- 
curity and maladjustment seem to impel children toward excessive con- 
sumption of any available mass medium, including television. If television 
is available to insecure or maladjusted children, they will view excessively ; 
if not, they will attend movies frequently, listen a great deal to the radio, 
or devote a large amount of time to reading comics. Children of this type 
were characterized by being ill at ease with other children, and their 
teachers often described them as shy and retiring. They preferred plays of 
two escapist types—adventure-mystery and family serials. 

In 1958 the Fund for the Advancement of Education (49) noted that 
569 public-school districts made use of regular television in their pro- 
grams: 117 colleges offered television credit courses; and 241 offered credit 
for “Continental Classroom,” the nationwide network program then offer- 
ing courses in physics and chemistry. Somewhere almost every college 
course is offered on television. 


In 1952 the Federal Communications Commission decided to reserve 
one-tenth of the 242 possible TV channels for potential public, educational. 
noncommercial stations. Studies assessing the effectiveness of TV instruc- 
tion are now under way. Hagerstown is in the fourth year of a five-year 
study utilizing six closed-circuit TV channels. Preliminary findings indicated 
higher achievement scores for students who used educational television, 
but the findings must be qualified by the fact that students also had teachers 
and teaching of unusually high quality. Dreher and Beatty (42). in a large- 
scale experimental study involving the use of matched sections of classes 
working in a number of subject fields, evaluated the teaching of college 
courses by television and found it relatively satisfactory. Mastery of sub- 
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ject matter appeared to be roughly equal in the regular and the television 
sections; attempts to measure other variables yielded nothing definite. 

At the same time at which TV entered the classroom, the “teaching ma- 
chine” and other automatic teaching devices were added to the list of avail- 
able “canned” curriculum resources. (See Chapter [V.) How this automa- 
tion is to be used is an urgent question. Will it displace teachers and add 
to the impersonalization of school life, or will it free teachers for their pri- 
mary and unique function as personalizing agents of instruction, specialists 
in designing constructive interpersonal interaction for pupils? 


Impact of Social and Psychological Research Trends 
upon Curriculums 


The methods of behavioral research have yielded much of the knowledge 
about social forees and their influences upon schools discussed in the pre- 
ceding sections. Certain trends in research in these disciplines now influence 
the professional educator and, through him, the curriculum. 


Social Groups and the School 


The group life of the school is an important part of the social context 
within which curriculum decisions are made. Research in sociology and 
social psychology on group life in schools indicated a shift in conceptual 
focus and a refinement of methodology. The last three years showed a 
changed emphasis; there was a shift from studies about social class to 
studies about values, and from studies about classroom social atmosphere 
to studies about the social climate of the entire school. 

For more than a decade educational writings have emphasized the find- 
ings of studies which related social class to other variables. Gross (58) 
thought it possible to conclude that “nearly every phase of school function- 
ing is influenced by the phenomenon of social class.” But, he added, many 
investigators have not noted the negative cases and the variabilitv of edu- 
cational behavior within each social class. Bronfenbrenner’s critical review 

22) of studies of social class and child rearing during the last 20 years 
is illustrative of critiques of both methods and conclusions. He reconciled 
the many apparent contradictions of the findings of various studies of social 
class by noting that the studies were done at different times and places. In 
addition, he noted that innovations in child rearing are accessible to some 
receptive members of social classes sooner than to others. 

Since Hyman (70) reported on how variations in values occur within 
social classes, researchers have included value considerations as well as 
factors of social class in their studies. This shift was illustrated by Kohn 
(82) and Dahlke (38). Parsons (119), utilizing the school class as a unit 
of analysis, traced what happens as students progress from grade to grade. 
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He analyzed the way in which the school class operates as a social system 
in the socialization process. 

An important part of the school’s function in preparing students for 
adult roles is the transmission and changing of values. Questions of how the 
school curriculum can be made more effective in changing students’ values 
arose immediately following the publication of Jacob’s conclusion (72) 
that no significant changes in values of college students could be attributed 
to the curriculum. Since the curriculum seemed to have little influence on 
changing values while students were in school, pertinent questions for re- 
search became: What influences the acquisition of values? How are values 
transmitted? How may the school program influence values of pupils? As 
noted previously, Getzels (54) reviewed the empirical studies of values and 
saw differences in values among different types of schools and within 
schools. However, no significant changes in values of students occurred 
during high-school years. Spindler (136) described how teachers may un- 
wittingly impose their value biases upon students and transmit value con- 
flicts which are present in the culture at large. 

One source of information about influences upon the choices and values 
of students was their subcultures. Some investigators extended the scope of 
inquiry to include the entire school as a social system. Fielder (47), study- 
ing high-school students’ perceptions of the hierarchy among student or- 
ganizations, found a distinct youth subculture. Gordon (57), who studied 
high-school students, and Freedman (51), who studied college students, 
found that the student culture built to a peak during the junior year. 

Both Gordon and Fielder reported that teachers’ judgments of student 
preferences were inaccurate. Gordon found that school grades were least 
predictive of student status, and roles in student activities most predictive. 
Fielder noted the difference between the formal lists of members of school 
organizations and student comments about their actual membership. The 
majority of the students were members of the formal organizations of the 
school, but most of them felt left out and had a sense of estrangement from 
the school at large, because they were not involved in the power structure. 
These studies indicated that students develop sets of school norms for 
behavior, school traditions, and value preferences within the school. Wise 
curriculum planning would include careful study of student organizations, 
so that the total education of students would be more deliberate. 

The question “To. what degree do peers or adults influence decisions 
and values of adolescents?” was studied by French and others (53), who 
found that youths rely upon parents in making long-range plans for col- 
lege, work, marriage. the armed forces, and the like. whereas adolescents 
are least influenced by parents and more influenced by peers regarding 
teen-age problems and sex relations. In contrast, Wilson (155) found the 
role of the school to offset the influence of the family. He reported that the 
values of the majority of the students in a high school provide a sufficiently 
significant normative reference to indicate that the ethos of the school 
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affects student academic achievement, occupational aspiration, and political 
preferences. For example, Wilson compared the educational aspirations of 
students from a series of schools, holding constant the parent’s occupation. 
He found that significantly fewer students from the working-class school 
wanted a college education than students from a predominantly middle- 
class school, although both groups had parents who were professionals. 
More research is needed to fit these findings into a scheme which shows 
how parents, peers, and schools influence values. 

The variation of social climate from one school to another has been 
observed to have important effects upon student choices (34, 74, 155). 
Coleman (34), in a study of 10 schools, found further evidence of the way 
the school program, formal and informal, acts to channel student choices 
along given lines. He believed interscholastic athletics to discourage scho- 
lastic attainment, and noted that, in schools which emphasized athletics, 
students with the highest IQ’s did not get the highest grades, whereas in 
schools without interscholastic athletics, the highest grades were made by 
students who scored high on IQ tests. 


The Interpersonal “Unit” in Psychological Research 


Psychology sought what Allport (2) called new “units of measurement.” 
Emphasis, which earlier moved from the part-functioning of organisms, 
from “faculty” psychology, to study of the “whole person” as an entity. 
now focused on the interpersonal interaction of individuals. Such a trend 
can be documented by the growth of research in social psychology (94, 
126), group processes (144), interpersonal perception (139), systems of 
communication (20, 116), and social psychiatry (91). The trend corre- 
sponded to that of research in mental health and family structure noted 
by Ackerman (1). 

The subject of study is the individual human being interacting with 
others. Man’s behavior is considered to be jointly determined by the 
nature of the systems of interaction in which he is functioning and by his 
own biological and “historical” self which he brings into each relationship. 
The behavior of some individuals is determined more by their history 
(15, 16); others, perhaps the more flexible, respond primarily to the 
forces operating in each situation. Such emphasis is wholly different from 
the emphasis of the past search for personality “traits.” The relatively 
stable core responses of people are still being investigated (2), but as 
new methods for changing behavior are identified through work in per- 
ception, communication, and group processes. the static personality “trait” 
is in question. As Blake and Mouton (14) pointed out, “The adjustment 
of an individual in a group situation is related only in part to personality 
factors.” 

The same shift from exclusive concern with the individual to more focus 
upon interpersonal interaction is an evident trend in psychotherapy. The 
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use of group psychotherapy increased (13, 81). Bateson and others (10) 
and Brodey (21) examined family patterns of interaction in an effort to 
discover how schizophrenia and comparable conditions may emerge. De- 
velopment of therapeutic communities for psychiatric treatment has been 
mentioned. 

Though it may be some time before these shifts have direct impact 
upon curriculum planning and classroom procedure, so fundamental a 
change in approach to the study of persons must in the long run have 
great effect. If interpersonal interaction is relatively so important in com- 
parison with inner traits as the frontier investigators in psychology assume, 
then curriculum planning will have to make primary the provision of 
opportunity for optimal interaction. 


Attitudes, Personality, and Education 


Educators have long been aware that many attitudes which they at- 
tempted to change by presentation of information and by discussion seem 
too deeply rooted to yield. Ego defenses have been shown to be related to 
emotionally based attitudes (79). If the attitudes are to change, the 
defenses may have to change; and, in order to be efficacious, education 
may have to influence what in the past have been considered the very roots 
of individual character. The studies of so-called “brainwashing” (46) 
suggest that it is these character-based attitudes which have been influ- 
enced, and influenced by the very same processes which initially built 
character. Apparently adult character can be changed by strong negative 


forces; psychotherapy suggests it can likewise be changed by strong 
positive efforts. 


“Understanding” and the Professional Educator 


McDonald (99) saw increased understanding of interpersonal interac- 
tion as an opportunity for the “profession” of education to further develop. 
The educator can move away from routine application of teaching tech- 
niques and methods as a “craft” to a professional diagnosis of the inter- 
personal processes of each learning situation and select the appropriate 
teaching methods from available repertories. Coladarci (33) defined teach- 
ing as an act of inquiry, continuously generating and evaluating proce- 
dures, reaching tentative or probable conclusions. Involvement of teachers 
in action research is one evidence of this trend. The teacher is viewed as 
a maker and tester of hypotheses. Krumboltz and Farquhar (86) demon- 
strated the superiority of eclectic teaching methods based upon under- 


standing over rigidly applied instructor-centered or student-centered tech- 
niques. 
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Creativity, Cognition, and New Concepts of Intelligence 


Intelligence is no longer conceived as stable, unitary, and uninfluenced 
by environment. Measures jointly determined by native potential of indi- 
vidual selective sensitivity and by exposure to a series of cultural events 
were sought (108). Guilford (59, 60) reformulated this new construct of 
intellect, and attention was directed again to studies of thinking and 
cognition (9, 24). 

There was interest in the nature of creativity (50), imagination (8), 
and scientific innovation, partly a reflection of the space-age valuation of 
scientific endeavor, and partly a result of better understanding of intelli- 
gence. With a changed conception came attempts to locate this talent 
more efficiently (18). Eventually this research will influence the practice 
of intelligence testing in schools and the use of intelligence-test results 
for grouping and instructing pupils. 


Learning and Behavioral Goals 


Behavioral goals have long been educational objectives, but the sig- 
nificance of defining all learning as behavior change, the learning of new 
responses, has not yet had its full impact upon educational practices. 
The most careful studies of behavior change were evaluations of psycho- 
therapy, which provided many indications of the kind of evaluation neces- 
sary to assess behavior change in educational settings. 

The stimulus-response formula in learning studies led to a search for 
the elements of classroom interaction which elicit desired pupil responses 
(99). What pupil responses can be predicted from what teacher behaviors? 


lhe intermediary processes which go on between the measurable stimuli 
(teacher behavior) and obtained response (pupil behavior) are inferred. 
Motivation, a primary focus in many educational studies in the past, is 
such an inferred process, and is now questioned as a useful explanatory 
construct (153). Search for hierarchies of precipitating stimuli, antecedent- 
consequent relationships, replaced a search for “motives.” One of the 
most provocative discussions of motivation was that of the 1957 Nebraska 
Symposium on Motivation (75). 

\s research in psychology moves its focus from rats to human affairs, 
educators will want to watch developments for applications to curriculums. 
As Stephens (137) points out: “A current broad attempt to make psy- 
chology more useful for education may by-pass educational psychology to 
some extent.” Each educator will want to keep abreast of emerging trends 
in the basic research into man’s behavior. 


Conclusion 


In a complex society, it is extremely difficult to identify the forces in- 


fluencing curriculum development. It is even more difficult to trace the 
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processes through which cultural influences are transmitted into curricu- 
lum practices and to relate any specific practice to a societal force or 
condition. Nonetheless, we know that the values, beliefs, and aspirations 
of a people do, indeed, find their way into the subjects, topics, and 
materials studied by learners in educational institutions. One need only 
examine, at intervals, the courses of studies prepared for use in public- 
school systems to realize the truth of this last statement. 

This chapter reveals a paucity of studies clearly showing the forces 
now influencing education, the channels through which influences find 
their way into the schools, and the impact of given beliefs or bodies of 
knowledge on curriculum practices. The reviewer is forced to sift through 
a miscellaneous array of studies, theories, and opinions in search of mate- 
rial that appears relevant to the kinds of curriculum decisions that are 
being made, or should be made. In the process, he is forced to construct 
both his own theories of curriculums and his own criteria for selecting 
and interpreting writings that appear to him pertinent to these theories. 
Consequently, it is improbable that any two persons preparing a chapter 
such as this would come up with similar sets of references or comparable 
interpretations. No doubt this lamentable condition will continue until 
more rigorous conceptual schemes for identifying curriculum questions 
and data appropriate to their solution are available. 
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CHAPTER III 
Components of the Curriculum 


OLE SAND, DON DAVIS, ROSE LAMMEL, and THOMAS STONE * 


Tus CHAPTER attempts to identify four components of the curriculum: 
(a) objectives, including both behavioral and content components; (b) 
types and quality of opportunities for learning, including organizing cen- 
ters for learning; (c) organizing threads and patterns of organization; and 
(d) evaluation procedures. Careful consideration also has been given to the 
extent to which studies have turned to promising sources of data. The 
studies reported are confined to curriculum development up to the point 
of classroom instruction. The implementation of curriculum components 
in the classroom is the subject matter of Chapter IV. This chapter is organ- 
ized in terms of decisions in (a) content areas encompassing all levels of 
education, (b) elementary education, (c) secondary education, and (d) 
higher education. Criteria for assessing decision-making processes and 
needed research are reported at the close of the chapter. 

Increased interest and activity in curriculum problems, particularly 
with regard to content, characterized the years 1957-59. Contributions of 
large-scale group undertakings to a marked acceleration of demonstrations 
and studies are illustrated by the annual reports of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion (14), the Ford Foundation (33), and the Kellogg Foundation (57) ; 
ummaries of projects supported by the U. S. Office of Education (93) ; 
and the yearbooks and journals of national professional organizations 
uch as the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

In the absence of an adequate conceptual system to guide curriculum 
decision-making, the literature still relies heavily upon the opinions of 
competent educators and informed citizens. An attempt has been made 
to report such studies as are available in addition to selected writings 
which, though they may not satisfy the criteria of rigorous research. 
evertheless accurately reflect the state of the field. 


Curriculum Decisions in Selected Content 

Areas Encompassing All Levels of Education 
[he rapid increase of knowledge, the scientific achievements of com- 
petitor nations, international tensions, and considerable shifting of opinion 
neerning the superiority of education in American schools contributed 
in acceleration of experimentation in reorganizing content areas. Many 
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undertakings along these lines had their beginnings in pre-Sputnik days 
(2, 5. 7, 63, 73). A number of questions concerning content and quality 
of learning experiences came to the fore. Subject-matter specialists assisted 
with curriculum revision through analysis of primary sources for basic 
concepts (6, 44, 63). Several areas were viewed in an international per- 
spective (29, 43, 74). 


Large-Group Undertakings 


Large-scale demonstration projects were developed, especially in science 
(44, 63), mathematics (6, 56, 75), and foreign languages (66, 52). The 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, an expression of national concern 
for curriculum improvement in these areas, gave impetus to related study. 
Large-group undertakings usually involved representatives from colleges, 
universities, and communities, specialists in education, and classroom 
teachers. Team planning by such groups made possible the designing of 
larger and more comprehensive research and experimental undertakings 
than researchers working individually have been able to develop. Sub- 
stantial grants from various foundations supported many of the studies 
(44, 58. 63, 86). 

The projects cited have several common characteristics: (a) identifica- 
tion of basic concepts and generalizations involved in new theories and 
knowledge: (b) development of instructional materials to bring new 
knowledge and ideas into the curriculum; (c) production of instructional 
materials for the various grade levels from kindergarten through grade 12. 
and production of materials for teachers; (d) plans for teacher orientation 
and training in the use of new materials; (e) experimentation and evalua- 
tion in selected schools. 


Mathematics 


Efforts to improve the content of school mathematics courses and instruc- 
tion in them were widespread. Commissions, committees, and work groups 
were organized at the national level (71, 73, 74), the state level (2, 50, 95, 
96), and around centers such as the ones at Yale University (9), the Uni- 
versity of Maryland (55, 56), and the University of Illinois (6, 7, 75). 
Working groups. especially those at university centers, generally included 
college and university mathematicians, high-school and elementary-grade 
teachers, experts in education, representatives of science and technology, 
and sometimes social scientists and psychologists. Some university centers 
were directly involved in state programs. 

Normative and action research characterized the work of these mathema- 
tics groups. The major undertakings included: (a) analysis of modern 
theories and ideas for identification of basic concepts appropriate for 
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teaching in the schools; (b) production of new teaching materials; (c) 
testing of experimental units in the schools; (d) preparation of expository 
monographs; and (e) production of instructional materials for use in 
teacher education (7, 9, 55, 56, 75). 

Several of the university committees have developed institutes, work- 
shops, and training sessions for teachers and for writing groups as means 
of expediting the proposed new mathematics curriculum. Pilot schools 
were used to test new instructional ideas and materials. 


Physical Sciences 


The Physical Science Study Committee—formed at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1956 and including college, university, and indus- 
trial physicists, high-school physics teachers, and school and college educa- 
tors—laid the foundation for a new course in high-school physics. The 
project aimed to develop a syllabus, a textbook, laboratory apparatus, 
manuals, teaching films, guides for teachers, and a series of books for 
supplementary reading. Experimental use of the course in selected high 
schools. orientation and training of teachers. and evaluation and modifica- 
tion of materials were a part of the operation (30, 31, 32, 63). 


Biological Sciences 


The Biological Sciences Curriculum Study was established in 1958 by 
the American Institute of Biological Sciences. A set of recommendations 
for education from kindergarten through graduate and professional schools 
is expected to be an outcome of the study. The study members “visualized 
from the first that such a study necessarily must involve not only the 
content of the courses. but the entire teaching-learning process at all stages” 

14). Attention was given to effective use of mass communications media. 
The steering committee included professors of biology, high-school biology 
teachers, science co-ordinators, science educators, personnel of state depart- 
nents of education. medical and agricultural educators. and university 
:dministrators. The major committees dealt with curriculum content, 
innovations in laboratory instruction, teacher preparation, gifted students. 
ind publications (44, 45). 


Social Studies 


The National Council for the Social Studies. through its Committee on 
Concepts and Values, developed a bulletin (72) which defined the scope 
of the social studies curriculum from the kindergarten through grade 14. 
The Committee drew upon the thinking of scholars in the social sciences 
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and stated central principles and values of a free society in the form of 14 
themes to guide selection of content. It would be necessary for local school 
systems to take into account the needs of their learners and communities in 
drawing implications from this document. In California, a State Central 
Committee on Social Studies engaged in a similar task, focusing on con- 
cepts from the social sciences and on criteria for the selection of content 
(13). The Committee also gave consideration to child growth and develop- 
ment, the learning process, and the placement and function of the social 
studies in the curriculum. Questions were also discussed which would 
assist local schools in developing their programs within the framework 
established by the California State Department of Education. 

A group of doctoral dissertations at Stanford University, each dealing 
with one basic human activity (3, 27, 37, 76, 78, 80, 81, 88), attempted 
to identify generalizations that would aid content selection in the social 
studies. Primary data-sources were analyzed; recognized experts in the 
various disciplines were consulted. Generalizations were screened by a 
jury through a rigid set of criteria. Methodologically, an interesting fea- 
ture of these studies was the fact that only generalizations unanimously 
approved were included in the findings. 


Coordinated Education Center 


In a noteworthy project (94) the University of Pittsburgh and the 
Pittsburgh Public School System established a Coordinated Education 
Center for research, experimentation, and demonstration throughout the 
several content areas and from elementary to graduate school. The Center’s 
objective was to encourage action by schools, colleges, and universities 
to meet the challenges that face education. A unique feature of this proj- 
ect was the effort to articulate major units of the American educational 
system. 


National Curriculum 


Some of the large-scale studies tended to support the case for develop- 
ment of a national curriculum, a controversial issue that has emerged 
since the last reporting period. Hanna (46) proposed a national cur- 
riculum laboratory with a team of representative specialists and lay people 
to develop a comprehensive national design; he asserted that the greatest 
hope for national survival and for the perpetuation of American values 
lies in over-all planning and that he believed it possible to achieve na- 
tional agreement on basic curriculum problems. Subsequently, a conference 
report (92) recommended that groups be established to define objectives, 
content, and organization of the public-school curriculum and that a 
national commission be set up “to deal with priorities and other over- 
riding curriculum matters.” 
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The significant question raised by the national-curriculum issue was: 
“What kinds of curriculum decisions should be made at what levels of 
our political structure?” The projects under way in mathematics, the 
physical sciences, the biological sciences, and the social studies resulted 
in a movement toward similarity and standardization of programs. The 
extent to which local curriculum workers deal with proposals from na- 
tional groups in terms of the uniqueness of their own learners and their 
own values and beliefs will determine the ultimate worth of the large- 
scale group efforts cited. A particularly useful document to assist in this 
assessment was Brackenbury’s (11), in which he discussed the practicality 
and usefulness of philosophy in resolving curriculum issues. 


Curriculum Decisions in Elementary Education 


The years 1957-59 did not bring forth studies in general elementary 
education of comparable comprehensiveness and magnitude to those re- 
ported in the previous section. Several investigations cited above included 
the elementary school. There follow some studies in elementary education 
dealing with objectives, curriculum patterns, evaluation, and citizen interest 
in the school. 


Objectives 


Although objectives continued to be a primary concern in studies of 
elementary education, there appeared to be lack of agreement on basic 
references for determining them. Bridgers (12) found little research 
focused upon objectives but reported an investigation of the aims of 
public education as determined by the writings of eight curriculum au- 
thorities. The Estvans (28) reported the results of a long-term research 
project on children’s social perception. They used a projective approach 
based on a life-situation picture series consisting of 14 scenes, each deal- 
ing with a basic social function. Their findings are a fundamental source 
of data for the formulation of elementary-school objectives. Thev con- 
cluded that the nature and development of social perception points to the 
need for both differentiation and synthesis in school programs. which 
must be viewed as a whole. Learning experiences of young children should 
be organized in short, relatively simple units that stress relationships be- 
tween structure and function. Growth occurs as the child develops in- 
creased ability to make more detailed and analytical examination of closely 
related ideas, to place them in a space-and-time setting, and to integrate 
them with other bodies of knowledge. 

Herrick (48), observing that objectives are generally stated in terms 
of the educated adult, of persistent problems of living, and of needs of 
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the child, asserted that the primary objective of public education is “to 
help children become increasingly competent to meet and deal with the 
problems of growing up to be constructive, participating members of our 
society.” In an interesting and useful survey of public opinion about 
the tasks of the public school, Downey (24) ascertained that the regional 
sub-publics (which included both noneducators and educators in different 
types of communities) perceive the major function of the elementary 
school to be the teaching of the three R’s. 

Several factors seemed to demand re-examination of public-school objec- 
tives. Particularly relevant to primary-grade social studies was Crowder’s 
dissertation (20), which showed that certain out-of-school experiences give 
young children insights that make emphasis on the near-at-hand an ap- 
proach no longer valid. The influence of television, acquaintance with 
foreign visitors, and increased use of books in the home suggest the 
inclusion of content and experiences dealing with people out of the child’s 
immediate environment. 


Patterns of Organization 


The development of the nongraded elementary school was a significant 
change in school organization during the period under review and one 
which has important implications for curriculum organization. Goodlad 
and Anderson (42) agreed that the removal of grades as the basis of 
organizational structure is an almost necessary condition for the full de- 
velopment of individual capacities. Their concept of grouping was sug- 
gested by study of how children learn skills and concepts. They demon- 
strated that success of the nongraded plan depends to a high degree upon 
the imagination used in grouping children for different kinds of learn- 


ing. Many of the schools described were reported to have adopted a non- 


graded structure because of dissatisfaction with promotion policies, re- 
porting practices, and other immediate concerns. The nongraded school 
supports the principle of longitudinal development of children and the 
search for organizing elements in the curriculum. The substance of the 
desired longitudinal view is a set of threads or organizing elements, 
of both behavior and content, running vertically through the curriculum, 
around which learning activities can be organized. The nongraded school 
yields a structure worthy of further study to determine methods of pro- 
viding for continuous pupil progress along the organizing threads of the 
curriculum. Research needed in this area lies in the further study of 
these vertical arrangements, as well as in experimentation with horizontal 
curriculum organization. 

Additional experimentation in curriculum organization included multi- 
grade teaching (49), a two-track plan combining graded and nongraded 
instruction (87), and an integrated kindergarten-primary program (59). 
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Evaluation 


Evaluation of participation in experimental programs revealed (a) im 
proved attitudes toward education, (b) increased attention to needs and 
interests of learners, (c) increased use of problem-solving rather than 
“tell-and-do” techniques, and (d) broader use of instructional mate- 
rials (48). A group of doctoral dissertations at Wayne State University 
evaluated public-school programs. Galbraith (36) conducted a case study 
of a school in an industrial city, describing the impact of rapid social 
change and slum living upon children and their school, and showing how 
a more life-centered curriculum was developed which influenced the chil- 
dren’s total living. Analysis was made of the use of the school group as 
a medium of change, of the role of leadership, and of the nature of co- 
operative action by school and community. Coxe’s (19) case study of 
curriculum improvement in the social studies showed how faculty and 
administrators defined their problems and worked together to resolve 
them. The participants analyzed and appraised their school programs, 
observed the impact of the community on children and youth, and cre- 
ated ideas, materials, and processes to improve the social education of 
the students. 

Snyder (84) appraised through interview, questionnaire, and school 
records the effectiveness of a developmental elementary-school program 
as revealed by opinions of children, parents, and teachers and by sub- 
sequent achievement in junior high school. A major conclusion of her 
study was that the block plan of school organization in both primary 
and middle grades, the parent-teacher-pupil conference, and active parent 
involvement in many phases of the school program are supporting forces 
to the positive reactions. Sniderman (83), through interviews, observa- 
tion, and questionnaires, evaluated the long-range effects of a five-year, 
action-research curriculum project. He found that highly active teachers 
in the project demonstrated continued interest in experimentation, under- 
took additional formal course work, and exhibited more positive atti- 
tudes toward curriculum study than their less active colleagues. 

These four studies exemplify the many evaluative appraisals of school 
programs appearing during the period of this report. Little research 
emerged which contributed to the development of the theory of evalua- 
tion or of new evaluation techniques. 


Citizens Look at the Curriculum 


A unique effort in public education was that of the Citizens Advisory 
Committee on School Needs in Detroit (21, 22). Established in February 
1957, the Committee spent 18 months determining the city’s school needs 
for the decade 1959-69. Two hundred and seventy citizens organized 
into committees. They collected data about all of the major aspects of 
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the public schools through interviews with school personnel, civic leaders, 
and school officials in other communities, through visits to schools, and 
through meetings with consultants. Of 181 recommendations to the board 
of education, several related to the curriculum. Among those approved by 
the board of education which related specifically to the elementary-school 
curriculum were recommendations for: (a) self-contained classrooms in 
grades | and 2, (b) a plan whereby a teacher stays with pupils for at 
least a year, (c) experimentation with placement of social studies and 
study of language arts in the homerooms of selected schools, (d) expan- 
sion of library facilities, (e) study of the effectiveness of auditorium 
programs, (f) improvement of guidance and counseling services, and (g) 
an increase in the visiting teacher service. 

Research needed on the elementary-school curriculum includes experi- 
mental studies of where to teach what (content appropriate to the ma- 
turity level of the child), testing of proposals for reorganization, and ex- 
periments aimed to resolve such issues as foreign language teaching. 


Curriculum Decisions in Secondary Education 


Awareness of the inescapable responsibility of the school in a democ- 
racy to cultivate individual talents, coupled with a heightened concern for 
the national need for capable manpower, brought about several projects 


aimed at improving the secondary-school curriculum, mostly survey 
studies. 


Objectives 


In a companion study to an earlier survey of elementary-school objec- 
tives by Kearney (54), French and others (34) reported the findings of an 
extensive appraisal of expectations held for the public high school. Their 
report, which represented the co-operative endeavor of six national edu- 
cational agencies, stated secondary-school objectives in universally use- 
ful language. Lingren (62) reported a comparative study of the degree to 


which the “Ten Imperative Needs of Youth” were being met in selected 
high schools in Pennsylvania. 


General Secondary Curriculum Studies 


Conant (17) made firsthand observations of 55 high schools in 18 
states. His survey sought to determine the extent to which all students 
are provided for, whether through terminal education or preparatory edu- 
cation for college. The criteria used to evaluate the comprehensiveness of 
school programs were developed after preliminary visits and were re- 
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viewed by a group of experienced educators. Among the most important 
of Conant’s 21 specific recommendations were recommendations for an 
improved counseling system, individualized programs, and general edu- 
cation for all students. Recommended general education includes four 
years of English, three to four years of social studies (two of history 
and one of American problems), one year of mathematics in the ninth 
grade, and at least one year of science in the ninth or tenth grade. Gradua- 
tion requires completion of at least seven more courses, not including 
physical education. All students should be urged to elect art and music. 
Students should be grouped according to ability. Academically talented 
students should complete four years of mathematics, four years of foreign 
language, three years of science, and four years of social studies, a total 
of eighteen courses with homework. Conant’s distinguished reputation 
and integrity gave his report great influence, even though such criteria 
for determining answers to fundamental curriculum questions as the 
nature of the learner and the learning process and the unique needs of 
particular communities were not accorded the consideration they prob- 
ably deserve. 

Several studies of the influence on curriculum of school organization 
were made; Trump (89) reported experimentation sponsored by the 
Commission on the Experimental Study of Utilization of the Staff in the 
Secondary School. Variance in class size, utilization of technological aids, 
and use of various combinations of both professional and nonprofes- 
sional personnel in instruction formed the basis of the experiments. 
Jurjevich (53) studied the teaching methods, the opportunities for learn- 
ing experiences, and the outcomes of a three-year junior high-school core 
program; and he concluded that organizing learning experiences around 
broad problem areas results in academic and social achievement by stu- 
dents which is as good as, and in most instances better than, achieve- 
ment in the more traditional organization. 

Cornog (18) reported an experimental program associated with the 
title “School and College Admission with Advanced Standing.” The pro- 
gram, initiated in 1951, was designed to revise the content and teaching 
in secondary schools to make more nearly adequate provision for the 
education of able youth. Revision was a result of the deliberations of 
12 committees. The Committee on Individual Development directed its 
attention to the student himself; the other 11 dealt with subject matter. 
The experiment sought not simply to accelerate bright students but rather 
to provide a program that went beyond memorization. As evidence of 
acceptance of the program it was noted that 400 schools sent candidates 
to the May 1957 advanced placement examinations, and the program re- 
ceived endorsement by students, teachers, and parents. 

Bissex (10) reported revision and extension of the Newton Plan, an 
effort to reorganize the curriculum for all subjects, grades 9 through 12. 
The plan involved experimenting with teaching large groups, giving 
teachers new roles in research and evaluation, and improving content. 
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The original phase was concerned with teaching traditional subjects in 
new ways. New content having the nature of general education offered 
types of knowledge, understanding, and appreciation usually not gained in 
regular classes. Exploratory evaluation of the program was provided by 
the Graduate School of Education of Harvard University after 1957. The 
evaluation procedure was carried on by researchers in residence who 
continuously appraised various aspects of the experiment and fed back 
information necessary to the program’s growth. According to the report, 
outcomes in terms of learning by the students in the Newton Plan and 
by those in the more traditional program showed no essential differences. 

Block-scheduling and core at the junior high-school level were de- 
scribed by Wright (98), who secured data from a survey of a 25-percent 
sample of 12,052 junior and junior-senior high schools in the United 
States. The major findings were that 19.3 percent of the sampled schools 
had block-time classes. This percentage increases to 31.4 percent if only 
junior high schools are considered; and within them the proportion in- 
creases inversely with the grade (94 percent in grade 7, 76 percent in grade 
8, and 26 percent in grade 9). English and social studies were the sub- 
jects most frequently combined. In more than two-thirds of the schools, 
block-time classes had been introduced in 1950 or later. The report dealt 
at length with the procedures the responding schools used to develop 
core programs. 

Jewett’s (51) survey analyzed 285 courses of study from 44 states, 
the District of Columbia, the Canal Zone, and Hawaii. Showing changes 
which have occurred in the high-school English curriculum during the 
last quarter century, Jewett told how curriculum work was initiated, 
guidelines were observed, scope and sequence patterns were determined, 
provisions were made for individual differences, and promising practices 
in the language arts were suggested by courses of study. Among the sig- 
nificant changes he cited are: (a) inclusion of developmental reading in- 
struction in many junior high schools, (b) heightened interest in world 
literature, (c) pupil guidance through speaking and writing, (d) emphasis 
on critical thinking, (e) determination of adequate scope and sequence, 
(f) articulation of all divisions of the school system from kindergarten 
through college, and (g) a concerted effort to instill appreciation of the 
privileges and obligations of living in a free, democratic society. 


Content Areas in Secondary Education 


The recommendations of several commissions and study groups re- 
ported earlier in this chapter, whose purpose was to establish content- 
organizing threads in selected subject areas from the kindergarten through 
grade 12, are expected to affect high-school programs. Several of these or- 
ganized efforts were initiated at the secondary-school level. For example, 
the University of Maryland project (55) sought to determine the degree 
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of maturity required in students for certain mathematical concepts to be 
taught appropriately and to develop course materials for grades 7 and 8 
consistent with their findings. The School Mathematics Study Group (9), 
which has shared instructional materials and personnel with the Mary- 
land project, similarly advocated greater substance for seventh- and 
eighth-grade mathematics. Experimental units for these grades developed 
by the School Mathematics Study Group are being tested in approxi- 
mately 100 classrooms. Other productions of the Group were materials 
for the self-improvement of teachers, textbooks for grades 9 through 12, 
and a series of mathematics monographs for students, teachers, and the 
educated lay public. 

The University of Illinois Committee on School Mathematics (7, 75) 
sought to establish the unity of mathematics from the first grade through 
high school, introducing concepts now taught separately as arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and even calculus, appropriately, with- 
out regard to age or grade. The high-school program is presently in the 
developmental stage. 

These and similar projects aimed to establish a balance among knowl- 
edges, skills, and values, with attention to continuity, sequence, and cor- 
relation. They should result in significant revisions of mathematics cur- 
riculums in public schools. ; 

The initial emphasis of the Biological Sciences Curriculum Study re- 
ported by Grobman (45) was focused at the high-school level and sought 
to determine what knowledge of the life sciences a citizen should possess 
upon graduation from high school to understand his world. Land (60), 
appealing for establishment of functional biology in the secondary-school 
curriculum, considered fundamental physical principles and descriptions 
of chemical properties in tenth-grade general biology as keys to popular 
scientific appreciation, as well as to individual initiative. 

The report of the Survey of Physiological Science presented by Gerard 
(38) emphasized the status and future of physiology as a basic aspect 
of biological science. The impact of physiology on the national welfare 
is emphasized along with recommendations for research and _ teaching. 
Stanley, Broudy, and Burnett (86) appraised science programs in Illi- 
nois secondary schools and made specific recommendations for improve- 
ment. The study, which relied upon the quantitative data available from 
records and from earlier and more definitive studies, dealt more with 
placement of the various disciplines by grade levels than with specific 
opportunities for learning. 

The central objective of the Physical Science Study as reported by 
Little (63) was development of courses consistent with what physicists 
meet in practice. Basic assumptions were: (a) revision of subject matter 
should be made by practicing specialists; (b) high-school teachers can 
successfully teach subject matter beyond what they studied in college; 
and (c) high-school students will respond to jntellectual presentation of 
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subject matter in which rational thought and analysis are more impor- 
tant than memory. 

Dooley (23) reported a study involving the compilation and validation 
of geographic concepts for inclusion in curriculums, grades 1 through 
12. A list of 218 concepts compiled from nationally used textbooks in 
geography and social studies and from randomly chosen curriculum guides 
was submitted to three juries made up of professors of geography and 
social studies and professional geographers; they rated them on accu- 
racy, importance in general education, and learnability. The combined 
juries placed 49 percent of the concepts in grades 1 through 6 and 5] 
percent in grades 7 through 12. 


Curriculum Decisions in Higher Education 


The phenomena of foundation support and space-age insecurity gave 
rise to a number of curriculum demonstrations and studies in higher 
education. The buttressing of liberal arts subject matter in undergraduate 
and graduate programs, as well as in professional schools, underlay most 
curriculum decisions in higher education. Other purposes included (a) 
further clarification of the relationships between theory and practice in 
teacher education, (b) refinement and enhancement of professional pro- 
grams, (c) advancement of interinstitutional co-operation, (d) extension 
of foreign travel and study, and (e) improvement in teaching methods 
and conservation of college teaching resources. 


General Education 


Centers or institutes of higher education were established at several 
institutions. Among them were: Teachers College, Columbia University; 
the University of California, Berkeley; University of Michigan; and 
Michigan State University. Reports from Columbia University (25, 65) 
raised provocative questions for curriculum decision-making. A survey 
of faculty attitudes and opinions in eight types of specialized schools 
brought forth the following issues: (a) the need to determine the best 
distribution of liberal arts courses through the four undergraduate years, 
(b) the need to clarify the concept of liberal education among faculties 

and the lack of willingness to make contributions to this concept, and 
(c) the need to make explicit the broad purposes of liberal arts and to 
reorganize in terms of those purposes. A summary statement (65) called 
for a liberal arts curriculum for technical and professional students 
which is more than a direct contribution to specialized training. 

Greater emphasis on liberal arts was reflected in undergraduate pro- 
grams of general education, in graduate schools, and in colleges of edu- 
cation. The Ford Foundation (33) supported programs stressing liberal 
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arts in general education through curriculum innovations which included 
(a) combined subject courses in basic areas; (b) emphasis upon inde- 
pendent study, inquiry, and initiative; (c) improved utilization of re- 
sources through the use of teaching teams, co-operative teaching, and 
teaching machines; and (d) variations and flexibility in class sizes and 
scheduling of the college day, week, and year. 

Wayne State University inaugurated its new Monteith College (68) 
designed to foster qualities of the wise citizen, the cultivated human being, 
and the competent and creative specialist. Though this program attempted 
to satisfy such criteria for curriculum decision-making as concern for 
organizing threads and the learning process, its emphasis on the Western 
World overlooked today’s critical need for development of world-wide 
understanding. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York (14) supported programs to 
enlarge the role of liberal arts, among them (a) the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in liberal arts for students planning to be undergraduate 
teachers, (b) a series of courses designed to permit graduate students to 
sample fields of knowledge outside their own specialties, and (c) inten- 
sive exploration of single ideas or concepts in general education. Aside 
from the introduction of so-called discussion courses, the major empha- 
sis was given to updating of program aims, especially those concerned 
with “considerations about contemporary society and the particular com- 
munity for which the curriculum is planned.” 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education (35) reported 62 grants 
to 48 institutions to develop plans for more effective use of teaching re- 
sources. Independent study figured prominently among these programs. 
Allen (1) surveyed 170 economics education faculties who reported in- 
terested departures from traditional lecture methods. 


Curriculum Study in the Professions 


The largest grants from foundations went to teacher-preparation in- 
stitutions. Program innovations in teacher education (33) included (a) 
paid internships, (b) near-obliteration of “methods courses,” (c) use of 
teaching teams, (d) interinstitutional co-operation, and (e) reorganiza- 
tion of the content of education courses. Woodring’s report (97) prob- 
ably had as great an effect upon teacher education as Conant’s report (17) 
had on the American high school. Woodring concluded that programs 
supported by the Fund for the Advancement of Education (a) created 
interest in problems of teacher education, (b) supplied teachers who 
would not otherwise have entered the profession, (c) surmounted bar- 
riers to changes in teacher education, and (d) brought together profes- 
sional educators and liberal arts faculties. 

Fifth-year internships have been an important and usually a precon- 
ceived condition of Ford programs, as indicated, for example, in Spaulding 
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and Krathwohl’s (85) excellent but ex post facto evaluation of the Ar- 
kansas Experiment in Teacher Education. A prolonged internship involved 
three kinds of learning activities: (a) observation periods, (b) struc- 
tured course work, and (c) evaluation seminars. Although the evalua- 
tion’ procedures were not systematic, they resulted in some observable 
program modifications. 

While pressure increased for more liberal arts in teacher education, 
there was evidence that teachers colleges were doing about as well in 
this direction as liberal arts colleges. Andrews and Palmer (4), survey- 
ing 22 institutions in 19 states, observed that elementary-school teachers 
are required to complete courses of study similar to those in most liberal 
arts institutions. A parallel study by Cogan (15) of the requirements 
for secondary-school teachers brought forth similar findings. 

Interesting curriculum experiments emerged from continued interest in 
the oldest of teacher-education problems—the relationship between theory 
and practice. Colvin (16) developed a series of direct experiences prior 
to student teaching, enabling student teachers to increase their readiness 
for supervised teaching. Direct experiences were explored to discover prob- 
lems and formulate hypotheses to be tested. Dunham (26), using the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, determined that negative changes 
in attitude toward youth occur among student teachers during student 
teaching. Hansen (47) concluded from the results of an action research 
study of post-degree candidates for teacher certification that “direct ex- 
periences can be meaningfully related to theory if cooperative planning 
occurs.” In a study of the timing of methods courses, Nagle (70), using 
his own tests, showed that integration of methods courses with a six- 
week period of full-time student teaching is more effective than part-time 
student teaching preceded by methods courses. Beckman (8) and Miller 
(67) reported the results of action research and group interaction in 
recognizing and solving teaching difficulties. 

Refinement of graduate and professional programs took place in nurs- 
ing education and medicine. Sand and Belcher (82) described the tasks 
and processes used to improve a curriculum in a collegiate school of 
nursing. Tschudin, Belcher, and Nedelsky (90) showed how faculty mem- 
bers of a school of nursing acquired skill in complex techniques of evalua- 
tion. Turner (91) reported a new medical curriculum at Johns Hopkins 
University which, through reconstitution of courses and rotating intern- 
ships, resulted in an over-all timesaving of two years. 

Studies and programs most significant to curriculum planners were 
those which fully explored a single curriculum component or showed 
clearly defined relationships between two or more components. Studies 
(82, 90) reported above cut across components and delved deeply into 
individual components. Three studies dealt in depth with data relating 
strongly to one curriculum component. Morris (69) showed the need for 
standardization of reporting of accreditation data among professional 
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teacher-education accrediting associations and their members. Powell (77), 
studying records of students admitted to college conditionally, found jus- 
tification for providing educational opportunities for younger students 
with “borderline” credentials. Lloyd (64) conducted a study in depth 
of one post-degree certification program analyzing the learning experi- 
ences of the students. The study contributed several important hypotheses 
to be tested, and it implemented changes in other teacher-education pro- 
grams. 

In addition to these valuable sources of data and guides to curriculum 
planning in higher education, there were two important pronouncements 
upon the fixing of responsibility for curriculum improvement. Ruml and 
Morrison (79) showed that college trustees may legitimately concern 
themselves with more than the economic and financial material relating 
to curriculum. Issues considered of decisive interest to trustees were (a) 
remedial courses, (b) science offerings, (c) languages, and (d) a mech- 
anism for determining curriculum design and administration acceptable 
to faculty, administration, and trustees. Lieberman (61), taking a dif- 
ferent point of view, recommended that the choice of teaching methods 
and media, as well as the means of education, be left to one giant teacher 
organization. Lieberman’s thesis was that local control of education has 
outlived its usefulness and that such control prevents enlightened deci- 
sions on policy, including curriculum policy. 


Conclusion 


Curriculum theory, though admittedly inadequate, has suggested sources 
of data to consider in making a wise choice of objectives and in deter- 
mining appropriate means for their attainment. During these last three 
years there has been an apparent trend toward emphasis on the defini- 
tion of the content aspects of objectives. Research and experimentation 
are needed to define the behavioral aspects of objectives and to show ways 
to take into account the uniqueness of individuals, communities, and edu- 
cational institutions. 

The heart of an educational program is the learning experiences of the 
students. What they do, what they think about, what they say and write, 
what they feel—these determine what they learn. Needed in curriculum 
theory are models that identify the various components of learning situa- 
tions to which students may be expected to respond productively. A prac- 
tical problem is that of bringing the various components of the curriculum 
together through the setting up of organizing centers for learning. Good- 
lad (40, 41) suggests three dimensions to be used in accomplishing this 
synthesis—learners, content, and organizing elements. The studies re- 
ported here reveal the need for more definitive research in curriculum 
organization. 
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The greatest effort needed is in the area of curriculum theory to “iden- 
tify the major questions to be answered in developing any instructional 
program, to reveal the elements that tie these questions together in a 
system and the elements that separate questions from one another, to 
identify subordinate questions and classify them properly in relation to 
major questions, to reveal appropriate data-sources, and to suggest the 
relevance of data extracted from these sources” (39). 

If the curriculum in American schools and colleges is to move from 
a melange of disaggregate parts, and if decision-making is to become 
scientific, major efforts in the decade ahead must focus on the formula- 


tion of a theoretical structure which will guide the design of meaningful 
research studies. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Teaching 


ARNO A. BELLACK and DWAYNE HUEBNER 


A. HAPTER on teaching in an issue of the Review devoted to curriculum 
planning and development is justified more by theoretical need than by 
the existence of research which can clearly be categorized under the label, 
“teaching.” Educators turn to many other categories which pull together 
information and ideas related to teaching. In recent REVIEW issues, Ellis 
(14) examined writings dealing with instructional procedures in second- 
ary schools, and Leavitt (33) reviewed the literature on teacher-pupil re- 
lationships in elementary schools. In the third edition of the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research, writings related to teaching were summarized by 
Stiles (55) under “Instruction” and by Wingo (63) under “Methods of 
Teaching.” 

In summarizing literature on different aspects of the same phenomena, 
Barr and Jones (3) stated that the primary factors of teaching have 
been ignored and that only surface aspects have been studied. This opinion 
is not uncommon today. Dodes (12), reviewing studies from 1900-1955 
in order to suggest measures for solidifying the background of pedagogical 
knowledge, concluded that the dearth of scientific evidence is the result, 
in part, of ready acceptance of mere opinion and of a lack of clarity in 
terminology. The need to study teacher behavior in a context of theory 
was emphasized by Ryans (47), and it is this recurring theme which 
justifies inclusion of a chapter on teaching in this issue of the Review. 

Whatever schools do or are expected to do, most educators would agree 
that teachers are expected to, and do, teach. Of all researchers in educa- 
tion, those who claim the curriculum as their field of inquiry presum- 
ably have the greatest interest in teaching. One would assume, therefore, 
that curriculum research would focus major attention on teaching in 
order to understand it and thereby gain greater control over it. However, 
teaching has seldom been studied by curriculum researchers as a social 
or educational phenomenon in its own terms. For example, the compre- 
hensive review of 25 years of educational research (1) published in 1956 
reported not one study focused directly on teaching. 

During the three-year period of this review, researchers have contin- 
ued to study (a) effectiveness of teaching and prediction of teacher suc- 
cess, (b) teacher-student relationships, and (c) methods and styles of 
teaching. There is, however, a growing interest in the study of teaching 
as such. 
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In addition to researches grouped under the three categories listed 
above, this chapter also reports, in the section entitled “Concepts of 
Teaching,” studies which have been developed along the lines suggested 
in the preceding paragraph. 


Effectiveness of Teaching and Prediction of 
Teaching Success 


The recent review by Barr and Jones (3) and the critical analyses of the 
progress and problems of research related to teacher effectiveness by Mitzel 
(36)and Ryans (46) make unnecessary extensive review of that subject 
matter here. However, the focus of this chapter warrants some discussion of 
the implications of the research for the study of teaching. 

Research in teacher effectiveness has frequently bypassed the funda- 
mental problem of identifying or conceptualizing the teaching process. 
Describing teaching was treated as ancillary to the value problem of iden- 
tifying the criteria of teacher effectiveness. Predictors have been identi- 
fied in terms of ease of measurement or common-sense relation to the 
criteria. The obvious link between criterion and predictor, the teaching 
act, has been ignored or relegated to secondary importance. Using Mit- 
zel’s (36) terms, if process criteria are used rather than product or presage 
criteria, then the researcher might focus on some aspects of the teaching 
act; but all too frequently these aspects have not been made to compose 
a systematic description or theory of teaching. Consequently, each re- 
searcher has been inclined to conceptualize aspects of the process in 
terms of his own research needs or competencies, and not in terms of the 
profession’s need for continual refinement and systematization of the con- 
cepts used to grasp the components of teaching. 

Cogan (8, 9) illustrated this tendency. By categorizing teacher behavior 
as inclusive, preclusive, and conjunctive, he added to the store of con- 
cepts used for this purpose—-which already includes such well-known con- 
cepts as authoritarian, democratic, teacher-centered, and integrative be- 
havior. Although he contributed to the solution of the criterion problem 
by proposing measures of required and self-initiated student work, he con- 
tributed little toward a stricter conceptual structure for viewing teaching. 
In fairness, this probably was not Cogan’s intent; yet it would seem that 
all researchers who try to structure the teaching act conceptually should 
also seek to contribute to the development of better theories of teaching. 


Teacher-Student Relationship 


Many researchers continue to focus on the relationship between teacher 
and pupils in an effort to identify theoretical tools which will facilitate 
more intensive analysis of teaching with greater cumulative effect. In a 
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controlled study of 74 secondary-school teachers, Page (40) found that 
free comments on the students’ objective test papers resulted in higher 
test scores on future tests than limited, controlled comments. By con- 
trolled testing of six different approaches, Torrance and Mason (58) 
concluded that factual, low-pressure techniques were more effective in 
influencing air crewmen than techniques which depended on persuasive- 
ness or example-setting. 

Kounin and Gump (31) studied the techniques of kindergarten teachers 
in disciplining individual children and the spread of effects to other chil- 
dren. The dimensions of discipline that they investigated were clarity of 
directions, firmness, and roughness; and the dimensions of pupil be- 
havior investigated were lack of reaction, behavior disruption, conform- 
ance, and nonconformance. Clarity of the teacher’s direction was related 
to increased conformance, and roughness to increased behavior disrup- 
tion, but firmness had no predictable influence on audience children. 

Investigators focused on several factors as they moved from descriptive 
studies of classroom behavior to those which attempted to uncover pos- 
sible causal factors in teacher-pupil relationships. Gage (17) summarized 
a number of studies related to teacher perception of students, in which 
teachers predicted or estimated certain responses of the pupils. In gen- 
eral, he found that the correlation between the accuracy of the teacher’s 
perception and his effectiveness, as rated by the pupils, did not differ sig- 
nificantly from zero. The studies were grounded in a theoretical structure, 
perception being one element; hence, the findings could help refine the 
theoretical framework. 

Evidence obtained by Gronlund and Whitney (22) indicated that teach- 
ers who accurately judged the sociometric status of children were also 
accurate in judging intelligence. It would be helpful if Gronlund and 
Whitney’s data could be related to Gage’s findings. Beilin and Werner 
(5) found that, of 39 high-school teachers, men and women frequently 
used different criteria to select from questionnaire results the students 
best adjusted and most poorly adjusted. Smitter (53) reported a lack of 
relationship between teachers’ apparent knowledge of the causes of chil- 
dren’s misbehavior and the kinds of punishment they would use. 

Several researchers focused on the values and attitudes of teachers as 
possible predictors of teacher-student relationships. Battle (4) was able 
to show that the degree of similarity between the pupil’s value pattern 
and the teacher’s ideal value pattern was related to the teacher’s estimate 
of pupil achievement. Bowie (6) uncovered evidence that the teacher's 
verbal behavior in the classroom was influenced by his value patterns 
as identified by the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Value Scale. She categorized 
the teacher's verbal behavior in terms of role-taking processes (feeling 
tone) and ideational content (ideas expressed), which implied a theoret- 
ical structuring of teaching. If she had contrasted this structure with 
other theoretical statements, she also would have contributed to the de- 
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velopment of a theory of teaching. In another study of the verbal behavior 
of teachers, Ravitz (44) found support for his hypothesis that teachers’ 
verbal behavior reflected their concern for self or for students, as identi- 
fied by a semantic differential inventory. 

Three other studies attempted to relate teacher-pupil rapport to other 
personality indices. Dodge and Clifton (13), using student teachers as 
subjects, found middle-range correlations between their scores on a 
teacher-pupil rapport scale and on peers’ ratings of social characteristics, 
professors’ estimates of teaching ability, and cumulative grade averages. 
Sheldon, Coale, and Copple (48) reported that students scoring high on 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory and on four scales of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory differed significantly from 
low-scoring students in intelligence, authoritarianism, and certain mani- 
fest and latent needs. Rabinowitz and Rosenbaum (43) were unable to 
predict the teacher-pupil rapport of first-year teachers, as measured by a 
pupil inventory, from test data obtained in their senior year of college. 

An idea expressed by Williams (62), Washburne (60), and Gordon 
(20) would seem to hold much promise for a different attack on the prob- 
lem of student-teacher rapport. All three believed the relationship be- 
tween teacher and student to be influenced by the tension between the in- 
stitutional role of the teacher, as determined, for instance, by the principal, 
and the personal role that the teacher has developed. To cast the teacher- 
pupil relationship into a sociological framework of reference groups and 
role conflict might produce fruitful conceptions of the teaching act. 

Interpretation of studies is also handicapped by the lack of adequate 
theorizing about teaching. Lack of a framework leads to difficulty in organ- 
izing or comparing. Without conscious attention to the theoretical struc- 
ture of empirical studies, researches in teaching cannot be cumulative 
and build on their predecessors, except to refine techniques and method. 


Methods and Styles of Teaching 


During recent decades the most common approach to the study of teach- 
ing has been comparison of contrasting methods, usually identified as 
“teacher-centered” versus “student-centered” or “authoritarian” versus 
“democratic.” Several studies which followed this direction were reported. 
Krumboltz and Farquhar (32) investigated achievement and motivational 
outcomes associated with the traditional instructor-centered and student- 
centered teaching procedures. They also included an “eclectic” procedure, 
a combination of the two extremes, which included student participation 
with instructor-led discussions and lectures. Results tended to show that 
students taught by eclectic methods were most highly motivated. 

Novak (38), investigating “project-centered” and “lecture” methods 
used in teaching college biology, found that the project-centered methods 
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provided better for individual differences. Thompson and Tom (57), 
studying the effectiveness of pupil-centered versus teacher-centered pat- 
terns in teaching vocational agriculture, observed the pupil-centered method 
to be superior in some respects to the conventional, teacher-centered ap- 
proach, and in no respects inferior to it. Haigh and Schmidt (23) dem- 
onstrated that for college students permitted to choose either teacher- 
centered or “group-centered” classes in psychology there were no signifi- 
cant differences in subject matter learned. Palmer and Verner (41) 
examined lecture, discussion, and lecture-discussion methods of class in- 
struction in adult-education classes. In a review of the applications of 
research in social psychology to teaching, McNeil (35) interestingly de- 
scribed the characteristics of two imaginary schools, one of which em- 
bodied the findings of nondirective principles and the other of directive 
principles. 

Three investigations were reported which dealt with teaching procedures 
associated with “directed” and “independent” discovery in learning. 
Kittell’s (30) study demonstrated that groups given an intermediate 
amount of direction, in the form of underlying principles, retained and 
transferred more than groups given less or more direction. Craig (10) 
reported that increased direction of discovery activities effects increases 
in learning without accompanying losses in retention or transfer. Kersh 
(29) showed that the superiority of independent-discovery procedures 
of learning over procedures with “external direction” was to be explained 
in terms of increased student motivation rather than of the “meaning- 
fulness” of the learning. 


‘ 


“Large-group” versus “small-group” instructional procedures were also 
the focus of attention. Nachman and Opochinsky (37) compared the 
achievement, as measured by examination performance, of college students 
in a small class with a matched group of students in a large class. Results 
showed that students in the small class made higher scores on quizzes that 
specifically covered material presented in the classroom and not prepared 
by the students, but that the two groups did equally well on final examina- 
tions for which they had studied. 

Siegel, Macomber, and Adams (49) reported an extensive study which 
compared the learning outcomes of large-group and small-group instruc- 
tion on the college level. Achievement of students as measured by final 
examinations was as good in large groups as in small. Students with high 
ability performed equally well on tests regardless of instructional proce- 
dures, whereas students with low ability occasionally suffered by assign- 
ment to a large class. Test results in critical thinking and attitude change 
did not consistently favor the experimental large-group instruction. 
Students in experime. .] (large-group) sections tended to rate their in- 
structors and courses somewhat less favorably than students in control 
(small-group) sections. McKenna (34) reviewed the research on class 
size conducted by a research institute at Columbia University over a 15- 
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year period and observed that there is no one arbitrary class size that can 
be defended for all school systems or for all levels. 

Two significant critical analyses of research dealing with contrasting 
teaching approaches appeared. Anderson (2), examining 49 experimental 
studies in which “authoritarian” leadership was compared with “dem- 
ocratic” leadership on the basis of productivity and morale, found 
evidence lacking to show that either type of leadership is consistently 
associated with high productivity. In the educational setting, morale 
appears to be higher under learner-directed conditions, at least when 
anxiety over grades is reduced. Anderson saw four factors as contribut- 
ing to make findings confused and contradictory: (a) lack of . meth- 
odological rigor and inadequate research design, (b) lack of familiarity 
with other research, (c) lack of precision in operational definitions of lead- 
ership styles, and (d) low level of empiricism of research undertaken. 
Explaining the significance of the last factor, Anderson observed that 
teacher-centered and learner-centered methods have been repeatedly 
investigated not with a view to determining how one would lead to superior 
learning, but merely with a view to finding out if one style is superior. 
He concluded that the authoritarian-democratic construct provides an in- 
adequate conceptualization of leadership behavior. 

Oliver (39) traced the history of the “unit” concept in social studies 
teaching and reviewed its effectiveness in contrast to the traditional 
“assignment-recitation” approach. With factual retention as the outcome 
measured, he found that research results revealed no striking evidence 
of superiority of the unit method. His extensive review of the theory 
and practice led him to question whether the unit concept is useful. He 
urged careful tests of teaching procedures premised on a theory of how 
thinking is developed. 

All the above studies have something of importance to say about instruc- 
tional techniques, but they are most meaningful as providing data about 
specific aspects of teaching or as helping a reader form his own concept 
of teaching. The isolated study remains isolated unless it is tied to other 
studies by a practical field problem, or unless it is seen in relationship 
to other studies by means of some theoretical framework. 


Concepts of Teaching 


Other studies focused attention directly on the processes of teaching, 
and the roles, functions, and behavior of teachers. Approaches varied 
widely: some authors drew implications for teaching from research and 
speculation in psychology, philosophy, and sociology; some developed 
relationships between teaching and therapy; some studied teaching in its 
own terms, rather than as derivative of other fields. Few studies were 
experimental; mainly they emphasized the development of conceptual 
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(theoretical) frameworks within which experimental investigations may 
proceed. 

Psychology has long been a significant source of ideas about teaching. 
Fleming (15) set forth a view based largely on findings of psychological 
research. She identified six functions of the teacher: she identified the 
teacher as student of motivation, promoter of learning, observer of growth, 
craftsman and technician, experimenter, and administrator and therapist. 
Burton (7) proposed a set of principles of teaching consisting of inferences 
drawn from principles of learning. Hively (26) discussed the implications 
of Skinner’s reinforcement theory of learning for the development of 
teaching machines. 

The recent publication of the papers delivered at the Conference on the 
Art and Science of Automatic Teaching of Verbal and Symbolic Skills (18) 
called increased attention to the theory of teaching and the interrelation- 
ships among diverse studies; for, as Galanter states (19), teaching ma- 
chines “are a theory of teaching.” The problems of programing, pacing, 
prompting, and reinforcement are problems common to all teachers, al- 
though perhaps not conceived in the same way. The technical demands 
involved in producing and using teaching machines should certainly force 
the curriculum and teaching theorist to a more careful dissection of the 
teaching act. An inclusive annotated bibliography on teaching machines 
was compiled by Fry, Bryan, and Rigney (16). 

Relationships between teaching and therapy were discussed by four 
authors. In Rogers’ (45) view, a teacher cannot “teach” a learner new 
concepts and responses; rather, the best teaching emerges from a teacher- 
learner relationship in which the former is accepting and permissive and 
the latter makes relevant discoveries himself. Stovsky (56) presented the 
psychotherapeutic view that teaching is basically an interpersonal rela- 
tionship whose purpose is control or reduction of anxiety and that it 
thus promotes learning. 

Watson (61) saw a close relationshp between therapy and teaching. 
He conceived teaching as the organization of interpersonal interactions in 
groups to convey meanings that meet personal needs and interests. In 
his view, individual tutoring is “therapy,” and all forms of group treat- 
ment are “teaching.” Tyler (59) discussed five basic concepts of psycho- 
analytic theory and practice that have values for the theory and practice 
of teaching: the unconscious, the instincts, repression, structure of mental 
apparatus, and development of personality. 

Views of teaching evolved from logic and theory of knowledge were 
developed by four authors. Henderson (25) identified two basic forms 
of knowledge, “know-how” and “know-that,” which are the concern of 
teachers, and he made proposals for the preparation of teachers in the 
logical foundations of their work. Smith (51) explored the relevance 
of logic to thinking and teaching and proposed that “educational logic” 
should be a part of teacher preparation. He contended that the reduction 
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of thinking to psychological processes has left teachers without an adequate 
criterion for disciplined reasoning. Cunningham (11) identified com- 
munication as the key in teacher-student relationships, and language as 
the major communicative device. He proposed, therefore, that the teacher 
must understand the logical characteristics of language if he is to be 
effective. Plochmann (42) analyzed the logic of the process of com- 
munication in teaching systems of knowledge, particularly the problems 
of breaking down the systems for transmission and resynthesizing them 
in the mind of the learner. 

The sociological concept of “role” has become useful in viewing the 
functions of the teacher. Havighurst and Neugarten (24) interpreted the 
teacher's role as composite of several sub-roles in relation to students: 
mediator of learning, disciplinarian, parent-substitute, judge, confidant, 
and surrogate of middle-class morality. Grambs (21) distinguished two 
categories of the teacher’s role: director of learning and mediator of the 
culture. Spindler (54) viewed the teaching role as that of cultural trans- 
mission with special attention to the transmission of patterned conflicts in 
values. 

Huebner (27) developed a conceptual scheme designed to facilitate 
understanding of the relationship between action in the elementary-school 
classroom and the educational outcomes of such action. Stressing the 
need for conceptual consistency, he attempted to use concepts derived 
from a unified behavioral theory to look at classroom action and educa- 
tional outcomes. He suggested certain classroom actions that might best 
serve as focal points for observation in order to predict outcomes. 

Experimental investigations dealing with the teaching process were 
carried forward by Smith and others (50, 52) and Hughes and others 
(28). Smith reported results of the first phase of a five-year investigation 
into the logic of teaching in secondary schools. His search for the logical 
structure of teaching took the form of a study in natural history; it was 
classificatory and descriptive. The authors contended that this is a stage 
of investigation which must be worked out before teaching can be under- 
stood in its own right, rather than as a system of principles and practices 
supposedly derived from philosophy and psychology; they believed that 
they clearly established the existence of logical operations in teach- 
ing and that some of these operations are significantly more prevalent 
than others, notably those of describing, designating, and explaining, in 
that order. With respect to logical operations within the various subject 
fields, the conclusion tentatively reached was that differences may exist 
among teachers and among fields in the extent to which the logical opera- 
tions are employed. 

Hughes and others (28) reported a study with a twofold purpose: 
development of (a) a definition of good teaching and (b) means for 
assessment of the quality of teaching. Teaching was defined as “the inter- 
action of teacher with child or group.” Basic data were specimen records 
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of the behavior of 41 teachers in three states, all of whom were judged 
to be “good” teachers by administrators or supervisors. Through the study 
of the data gathered, 31 teaching functions were identified and organized 
in seven categories: controlling function, imposition of teacher, facilitat- 
ing function, functions that develop content, functions that serve as re- 
sponse, functions of positive affectivity, and functions of negative affec- 
tivity. The most frequent and pervasive functions performed by teachers 
were in the category of controlling. For most teachers the acts of control 
were well over 40 percent of all teaching acts. The consequences of the 
categorized functions were examined in terms of authors’ view of desirable 
objectives of education, and a model of “good” teaching was proposed in 
the light of responses required by teachers to fulfill these objectives. 


Conclusions 


Review of the last three years’ research supports the contention that 
recent modes of inquiry have not been very fruitful. New approaches are 
called for. The study of teaching in its own terms as illustrated by the 
writings cited in the last section is a promising approach. Smith (50) 
has stated this well: “Teaching is a natural phenomenon related to the 
cultural survival of a people, as reproduction is related to their cultural 
survival. Teaching has its own forms, its own constituent elements, its 
own problems and its own regularities. It takes place under a stable 
set of conditions—time limits, authority figures, limited ability of students, 
institutional structures, etc. All these considerations support the conclusion 
that teaching is to be studied in its own right if we would understand 
it and thereby gain control over it.” 

The researcher who is interested in the testing, refinement, and develop- 
ment of new concepts and theoretical systems has a life’s work. The 
phenomena of teaching are there to be described and analyzed. From 
such efforts, explanatory and predictive theory is possible. But to develop 
such theory, the “conventional wisdom” of the educator and the educational 
researcher must be challenged. This is the function of research. Too few 
of the studies referred to here move from empirical data to an evaluation 
of the concepts used to organize these data. 
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CHAPTER V 


Administrative Structure and Processes 
in Curriculum Development 


VIRGIL E. HERRICK* 


ry. 

I HEORIES AND concepts of curriculums come into operational being, 
are nurtured and, hopefully, improved through administrative processes 
and structures. This chapter reviews the literature of the last three years 
bearing on the relation between these administrative structures and their 
processes, and the curriculum. It is organized into four major categories: 
(a) supervisory and administrative roles, (b) patterns of inservice edu- 
cation, (c) physical facilities and instructional materials, and (d) school 
structure and organization. 


Supervisory and Administrative Roles in Curriculum 
Development 


Cammarota (26), Clark (31), Jensen (60), Krug (67), and the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development 1960 Yearbook (10) 
indicate that the all-encompassing role of the administrator as a leader in 
curriculum development must be developed without challenging or deter- 
ring the leadership function of members of the staff. Dutton and Hockett 
(38) and McSwain (75) propose that the principal’s essential leadership 
function is to promote co-operative action on curriculum, not only within 
the school staff, but also in the school community. 

Frazier, in (11), saw leadership as composed of functions necessary to 
group maintenance and to furtherance of group purposes, but did not de- 
lineate the component parts and their relationships to curriculum. Grant 
(49) recognized the principal’s function as a leader, but observed that few 
curriculum or instructional changes result from staff work except as there 
have been changes in the values, understandings, and skills of teachers. 
Grant’s concept of leadership, though widely accepted, is not based on 
substantial research. 

Arnheim (8), Cammarota (26), Frazier (11), Jensen (60), Krug (67), 
and Spalding (101), discussing the principal’s role in curriculum de- 
velopment, stressed the importance of his understanding of people, skill in 
identifying and defining educational problems, and ability to develop pro- 
cedures for solving problems and for evaluating plans of action. 


*With the assistance of B. B. Brown, Raymond J. Husebo, Wayne L. Kuckhahn, Frank B. May, 
Wayne Otto, and Michael P. Thomas, Jr. 
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Wiles and Grobman (110) reviewed the Sugg study (103) of the op- 
erational roles of the principal as these roles are defined by the character 
of the principal's relationships with the individual teacher, the total staff, 
and the school community. Sugg found the faculty readier for curriculum 
change in the elementary school administered by a democratic principal 
than in the school where the status leader was not democratic. That no 
relationship was found in the secondary school between readiness for 
change and operational pattern was explained on the basis of the second- 
ary-school department head’s being more influential in dealing with in- 
structional matters than the principal. 

There were few studies of the role of the administrator in dealing with 
particular problems of curriculum. Jameson and Hicks (59) observed 
use of the same procedures to deal with specific instructional problems 
as with problems of over-all curriculum improvement. Arnheim (8) saw 
provision for equitable staff use of instructional materials as a principal's 
problem. Spalding (101) advocated broadening of the principal’s re- 
sponsibility to include all of the curriculum activities of a school, arguing 
that he is the one person concerned with all aspects of the educational 
program. 

A critical problem not developed in the literature is that of dealing ef- 
fectively with the overlapping responsibilities and roles of principals, 
supervisors, curriculum directors, and superintendents. The role of the 
supervisor in curriculum development is usually separated from adminis- 
trative roles. Foster (42), studying 40 elementary supervisors and 50 
teachers, observed that both perceived the role of the supervisor as having 
to do primarily with on-the-job training of teachers. Adams and Bowie 
(3), Clark (31), and Laing (68) saw supervision as concerned with im- 
proving the quality of all learning opportunities, and the supervisor’s role 
as that of a service agent, not a line officer. Little evidence, however, was 
presented to buttress their propositions. 


Inservice Education and Curriculum Development 


Much curriculum development takes place in, or is the result of, in- 
service education. Writings dealt with techniques of inservice education, 
patterns of personnel involvement, organization of inservice work, work 
products (handbooks, resource units, and the like), evaluation of inservice 
programs, resources, and motivation of teacher participation. 


Techniques of Inservice Education 


Taylor (105), using a stratified, random, proportional sample of 100 
public senior high schools in Indiana, observed the following techniques 
in secondary inservice programs: (a) pre- and post-sessions with pay 
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(found especially in large schools); (b) development of a professional 
library with a place for browsing; (c) regular faculty meetings during 
the school day; (d) teacher committees working with the board of edu- 
cation and the administration on salary schedules that reward teacher 
growth; (e) teacher committees making community surveys in connection 
with curriculum development; (f) faculty committees studying school prob- 
lems, experimenting, and evaluating; (g) visiting of classes by teachers 
in their own schools or others; (h) special programs for induction of new 
teachers; (i) small-group study of the curriculum; and (j) provision for 
sabbatical leave. Taylor found a wide variation among schools in the use 
of these techniques. 

Teachers in Idaho surveyed by Daines (35) indicated the workshop 
to be their preferred method of inservice education. Sims (99) found 
workshop technique considered by teachers in Topeka to be very useful 
for inservice growth in science. Applegate (7), surveying inservice pro- 
grams of a 25-percent, stratified, random sample of Minnesota schools, 
found that over 60 percent had workshops in 1955 and 75 percent ex- 
pected to have them in 1956. Despite Applegate’s finding of increasing 
use of workshops, they were not rated highly by teachers. There was no 
evidence as to whether workshop experience produced significant change 
in the behavior of teachers. 

Lonsdale and Marshall (72) observed a California method whereby a 
principal and a consultant work with an experienced teacher to prepare 
and develop a demonstration lesson which is followed by a faculty meet- 
ing to relate the reactions of observers to improved teaching practices. 
Hedges and others (55) described observations of curriculum practices 
in outstanding schools of other states by teachers and principals of More- 
house Parish, Louisiana. 

Many curriculum workers and administrators have great confidence in 
university or college course work as an inservice device. Alexander (5), 
studying co-operation between Dade County and the University of Miami, 
reported the following patterns: summer workshops of two- or three-week 
duration; seminars for persons in specialized positions, e.g., the prin- 
cipal; practicums for entire faculties; practicums for supervisory teachers; 
after-school lecture series; and specialized campus courses offered on an 
inservice basis for Dade County personnel only. 

In these reports, no information is given as to what effect the classes, 
visits, and demonstration programs had on the attitudes and understand- 
ings of participating teachers, or on the instructional practices and pro- 
grams of the schools involved. 


Patterns of Personnel Involvement 


Berge, Harris, and Walden (18) found three major patterns of per- 
sonnel involvement in inservice programs: (a) centralized approach— 
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curriculum development by the central office; (b) decentralized approach— 
curriculum development by the school staff; and (c) centrally co-ordi- 
nated approach—central staff aid to teachers. The researchers, using guide- 
lines suggested by Parker (89), rated the centrally co-ordinated approach 
highest. 

The importance of the role of teachers in the selection of problems for 
study was observed by Daines (35), Taylor (104), and Krebs (66). 
Daines reported disagreement between administrators and teachers in 
Idaho as to what problems were important to study in an inservice proj- 
ect. 

The use of consultants in programs of inservice education is a widespread 
pattern. Richardson (94) described the use of college and university 
staffs to help school districts in New Jersey improve their science pro- 
grams. Alexander (5) believed that an effective inservice program can be 
fostered by co-operation between public-school consultants and those from 
university faculties. 

Taylor (105) observed the absence in an Indiana sample of lay co- 
operation in curriculum development, but Bienvenu (21) reported utiliza- 
tion of lay people in 12 school systems co-operating directly with the 
Joint Council on Economic Education. Lay participation was described 
in Ayars’ evaluation (13) of five community resources workshops. Berge, 
Harris, and Walden (18) showed that school systems using the centrally 
co-ordinated approach to inservice education made frequent use of lay 
people. 

In the literature concerning the patterns of personnel involvement, how- 
ever, many problems seem not to be recognized: the effect of curriculum 
problems on personnel structure; the nature and purpose of educational 
decisions, and authority for such decisions; and the effectiveness of al- 
ternative staff organizations for curriculum work. 


Problem Areas for Organizing Inservice Education 


Daines (35) stated five problems most often selected by teachers for in- 
service study: (a) providing for slow learners; (b) providing for fast 
learners; (c) providing for children with behavior problems; (d) de- 
veloping skills for independent word attack at different reading levels; (e) 
developing the feeling of confidence, security, and belonging in children. 
Brandt and Perkins (22) reported that the teachers’ participation in 
child-study programs of the University of Maryland’s Institute of Child 
Study did not affect their pupils’ reading and arithmetic achievements, 
but resulted in more positive ways of working with children and more 
democratic classroom organization. 

Alexander (5), Weiss (108), and Nelson (84) reported interest in 
child study in inservice programs. Nelson (84) also reported attention in 
inservice programs in California to supervision and co-ordination, serv- 
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ices to secondary schools, kindergarten programs, outdoor education, eval- 
uation of instructional materials, and all the subject areas. Berge, Harris, 
and Walden (18), however, found that when individual school groups de- 
termined their own plans of action, they stressed child study, guidance, and 
human relations most frequently, although most of the subject-matter areas 
received some attention. 


Work Products 


Applegate (7) revealed that teachers’ handbooks were prepared in 
about half of the sampled Minnesota schools; in 42 percent, the central 
office staffs prepared them. All teachers ranked preparation of the hand- 
book among the top three of 25 selected inservice practices. Koch (64) 
reported that statements of city-wide educational philosophy, as well as 
local-school philosophy, were prepared in St. Paul. Berge, Harris, and 
Walden (18) showed that the development of teacher guides and courses 
of study, revision of reporting systems, and long-range planning of course 
offerings were staff enterprises which occurred frequently. Scope and se- 
quence charts in economic education were developed or adapted from 
those produced by workshops in California, Indiana, and Ohio (21). 

Nelson’s examination (84) of California county inservice programs re- 
vealed a variety of such work products as the following: science exhibits; 
social studies skeleton units and directory of materials; music and art 
guide sheets, bulletins, festivals, and teacher aids. No appraisal of the 
value of these work products to meet teacher needs or to improve educa- 
tional programs was reported. 


Released Time and Use of Resources 


Rehage and Denemark (92) observed four types of inservice programs 
in addition to those undertaken by local systems: area, state, regional, 
and national. In an area program in Michigan, for example, consultants 
were provided, but adequate time for teacher participation was not. The 
[llinois Curriculum Program provided both kinds of resources. 


Physical Facilities and Instructional Materials 


Few of the studies of physical facilities (a topic regularly discussed in 
the Review issue devoted to “Administration”) related directly to the 
curriculum. Belknap (16) used the 10 developmental tasks of children as 
a basis for planning the kindergarten room. His major observation was 
the need for flexibility of equipment and for varied use of space. Alexan- 
der (4), examining the ungraded school from the architect’s point of 
view, stressed the importance of planning for flexibility and ease in di- 
viding large groups. 
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Increasing attention was paid to design of classrooms for specific sub- 
ject-matter areas. Bagby and Stickle (14) reported results of a survey on 
what is needed in an English classroom, and Carter (30) discussed facili- 
ties for music-and drama. Ovard (88) surveyed planning of social studies 
facilities. Ireland (58) described a plan featuring workshops and “student 
action” rooms that permit students to develop particular interests or 
abilities. Brubaker and Perkins (24) advocated primary emphasis upon 
space designed to stimulate individual learning, discussing (a) “quest 
space” for individual study, (b) teacher studios, and (c) group spaces. 
LeCronier (71) described a school designed to fit a situation in which 
team-intern teaching was employed. 

The writings reported here recognize that school-plant planning, as well 
as curriculum planning, must proceed from a carefully conceived idea of 
what the educational program ought to achieve. Once the purposes are 
clear, the physical facilities of the school must promote, rather than pre- 
scribe, the curriculum. Since purposes will undoubtedly change and since 
newer teaching methods will be devised, the keynote at present is flexi- 
bility. 

Many suggestions were made for a center for instructional materials, 
and DeBernardis (37) proposed the following as the goals for use of such 
a center: It must (a) encourage teachers and pupils to use a variety of 
materials, (b) provide means for exchange of materials, (c) provide for 
effective storage and distribution, (d) provide inservice education facili- 
ties, (e) provide for production of materials, (f) provide inventory cata- 
logs, (g) provide repair facilities, and (h) draw together related mate- 
rials on any given topic. Carmony (29) believed that the library space 
can provide maximum preview and administrative service with minimum 
new-space requirements. Cypher (34) and Sattley (95), on the other hand, 
raised objections to the use of the school library as a general materials 
center. 

Davidson (36), Hamilton (50), and Kosell (65) described methods of 
distribution of instructional materials. Evaluations of distribution tech- 
niques, however, are almost nonexistent in spite of the obvious relation- 
ship between distribution and utilization of materials. 

Gillingham (45) tried to find a method of involving school personnel 
in the evaluation and selection of instructional materials. He approved 
the trend toward having the audio-visual staff advise committees of teach- 
ers who had major responsibility for evaluation and selection of audio- 
visual materials. 


Preparation for Use of Instructional Materials 


Benda (17) found that most teacher-training institutions have no es- 
tablished course of study in audio-visual instruction. Beginning teachers 
are thus without full awareness. of the potential contributions of various 
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media. Such courses as were offered stressed operation of machinery rather 
than selection and proper utilization of materials. Camp (27) found a posi- 
tive relationship between the teacher’s use of audio-visual materials and 
his level of audio-visual training. These studies made clear that the pres- 
ence of instructional materials does not ensure their intelligent use or, in- 
deed, their use at all. 


School Structure and Organization 


Goodlad and Anderson (47) confirmed increasing use of the nongraded 
plan throughout the United States. Austin (12) gathered information on 
the nongraded primary unit, concerning its development, objectives, op- 
erations, professional staff, and public relations. 

As the nongraded pattern found its way into new communities, varia- 
tions in organization and structure developed, and individual plans were 
based on different emphases: continuous progression (39), division by 
reading levels (48), and provision for the gifted (91). Kluwe (63), in- 
vestigating integration of the kindergarten and the primary programs, 
found that integration of the programs resulted in some statistically sig- 
nificant advantages to kindergarten children in better social adjustment 
and greater reading readiness. 

Finley (40), working with a self-contained group of third-, fourth-, and 
fifth-grade children, found that, in this flexible grouping plan, the young- 
est benefited most in terms of academic achievement and that the growth 
of the older pupils was not impaired. 

Hamilton and Rehwoldt (51, 93) reported on the multi-grade, multi-age 
plan in the Torrance Unified School District of California. This plan 
groups children varying three or four years in age and grade level at a 
primary level and at an intermediate level. A consistent pattern of gains 
greater than those of children in single-grade classes was observed in aca- 
demic achievement, personal and social adjustment, and maturity and 
desirable behavior characteristics. 

Bremer (23) found that first-grade reading-achievement scores were 
higher for high-readiness children who remained in regular hetero- 
geneous classes than for high-readiness children who were segregated 
from low-readiness children. Martin (77), analyzing ability grouping in 
junior high schools, found little evidence that it materially benefited any 
of the segregated ability groups. 

Morton (80) discussed successful heterogeneous grouping where homo- 
geneous grouping is not feasible because of the size of the school. Wil- 
helms (111) described the flexible-open society that can exist where various 
grouping procedures are all used in the same single classroom. Crutcher 
and Smith (32) maintained that average-low, average-high grouping 
which avoids the disparity of most homogeneous plans provides for both 
successful academic learning and successful social learning. 
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Attention was given to the dual-progress plan, whereby the elementary 
student spends half days in graded classes of English and social studies, 
and half days in nongraded classes with specialized teachers. Pregler (90), 
Stoddard (102), and Wernick (109) reported such practices but gave no 
data regarding their results. 

Concern for the gifted rekindled interest in reappraising grouping prac- 
tices. In general, evaluations of pupil achievement in secondary schools 
and in specific subject areas tended to favor homogeneous rather than 
heterogeneous grouping. Gallant (44), Johnson and Shields (61), and 
Shapleigh (98) described grouping for the gifted at the high-school level, 
but made no evaluations. Hart (53), Smith (100), Wagner (107), and 
Wernick (109) reported improved accomplishment in reading, language 
arts, arithmetic, and science as a result of homogeneous grouping at the 
elementary-school level. 

Gallagher (43), Hay (54), Lauchner and Horner (69), and Lawson 
(70) cautioned against accepting grouping uncritically and pointed out 
that homogeneous grouping for one subject area may actually extend the 
range of heterogeneity for another. Conclusions about grouping which 
have been reached on the basis of evaluation of one or two objectives 
may change when a broader range of objectives is considered—and physical 
rearrangements of pupils ought to be related to, or determined by, equally 
important rearrangements in curricular and instructional practices. 

The literature described utilization of in-class enrichment practices for 
the gifted (1, 9); discussed academic segregation of the gifted (19, 52, 
73, 91); and proposed programs of acceleration (56) and the utiliza- 
tion of the kinds of teaching procedures used in colleges (33). Many state- 
wide (78) and city programs (28, 57) were in process of development. 
Bettelheim (20) observed, however, that the claims and counterclaims 
for segregated education are emotional rather than scientifically based. 

Anderson (6) believed most gifted children need more than enrich- 
ment in regular classrooms, but Baldauf (15) showed that they make 
above-average gain when participating in enrichment programs. This sug- 
gests that the nature and quality of the enrichment program may be the im- 
portant factor. Abramson (2) found that ability grouping for children of 
high ability had little or no effect on later academic achievement. Bettel- 
heim (20) believed that removing gifted children from academic con- 
tact with others may create serious problems for them and for society. 
Mann (76), reporting greater acceptance and rejection among children 
within ability groups than across groups, found that children in hetero- 
geneous groups showed greater range of friendships, both in and out of 
school. Goldworth (46), in a more limited study, found that segregation 
of the gifted in grades 4 through 8 had no effect on friendship patterns 
and group cohesion. Herminghaus (57) reported positive social effects 
for the segregation program. Crutcher and Smith (32), Wernick (109), 


and Yerg (112) reported similar results for average and slow-learning 
children. 
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Otto (87) pointed out that acceptance of individual differences forces 
concern for differentiated education and for changes in organization to 
deal with such differences. Most mechanical approaches to school and 
class organization deal with peripheral factors rather than with problems 
of instruction and necessary instructional resources. Thelen (106) be- 
lieved grouping based on feelings, attitudes, ambitions, and relationships 
among children, plus appropriate instructional planning and teaching, far 
more likely to produce increased achievement than grouping designed for 
increased manageability of pupils or comfort of teachers. 

The literature on the effects of grouping on the gifted was reviewed 
in a previous issue of the Review (41). 


Staff Utilization 


During the period under review, the Education Index first employed the 
term “staff utilization” as a heading for classifying the rapidly increasing 
literature dealing with teaching teams and other experimental patterns of 
organizing the instructional staff. In two extensive surveys, the Commission 
on the Experimental Study of the Utilization of the Staff of the Secondary 
School (82, 83) brought together accounts, descriptions, and progress re- 
ports of a variety of studies. Although results of almost all were incom- 
plete, there was an observable tendency for many to limit the scope of their 
inquiries to seeking ways to use nonprofessional personnel, audio-visual 
aids, modified schedules, and varying sizes of classes in order to free the 
time of teachers from noninstructional responsibilities or to make experi- 
enced teachers with special skills available to larger numbers of students. 
So far, attention has been centered on the administrative and mechanical 
aspects of staff reorganization and has not dealt with corollary matters 
of curriculum change. 

Illustrative of promising staff utilization studies, a Texas project (83) 
sought to test the hypothesis that the teaching of large groups (using tele- 
vision, radio, tape recorders, and over-viewers) and teacher-pupil planning 
of learning experiences for individual and small-group effort in unit-type 
activities are more economical and more educationally productive than 
secondary-school teaching after the traditional pattern. In Weber County, 
Utah (82, 83), a curriculum of the core type was proposed as a more 
economical utilization of staff than the traditional type. An attempt to 
develop an instructional program suited to a uniquely designed high- 
school plant in Syosset, New York (82, 83), evolved five patterns of staff 
organization: (a) alternating teaching, (b) co-teaching, (c) master-teach- 
ing, (d) panel teaching, and (e) team teaching. 

Unfortunately most of these programs have not progressed far enough 
for conclusions to be reached regarding the value of the several innova- 
tions. Even more unfortunate is the fact that many of them are but dem- 
onstrations of practice, lacking any design for evaluation. It is regrettable 
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that more effort is not made (a) to explore possibilities of curriculum 
organization and their relation to appropriate patterns of staff organiza- 
tion for implementation and (b) to extract maximum information and un- 
derstanding from a staff utilization study by evaluation of important in- 
dependent-dependent-variable relationships. 


Core Organization 


Noall and Winget (86) reported on core organization in Utah. Schwartz 
(97) observed that high-school students who participated in a core pro- 
gram in junior high school achieved higher final marks in grades 10, 11, 
and 12 than those who did not so participate. Mennes (79) found that 
students in double-period classes combining English and history made 
greater progress than students in separate single-period classes. (Addi- 


tional references on core programs were cited in the Review issue de- 
voted to “Adolescence.” ) 


Class Size 


The study of class size and its effect upon achievement continued a 
popular theme. Johnson, Lobb, and Patterson (62) compared achieve- 
ments of the following: (a) 20 students taught by one teacher and 35 
taught by one teacher; (b) 70 students taught by two teachers as a team 
and 70 taught by two teachers in two classes of equal size; (c) 70 students 
taught by two teachers as a team and 20 taught by one teacher; and (d) 
70 taught by two certified teachers as a team and 70 taught by one certi- 
fied and one noncertified teacher as a team. No significant academic vari- 
ance between and/or within the experimental classes of varying size was 
found. 

Cammarosano and Santopolo (25) found that a college class of 60, as- 
suming comparable teaching, equaled the achievement of a class of 30. 
Nelson (85), measuring the achievement of college students in elementary 
economics, found that, under identical conditions, classes of 85-140 can 
be taught as effectively as classes of 16-20. 

Macomber and Siegel (74) found that instruction given simultaneously 
to large groups in either television sections or large classes is accom- 
plished at some sacrifice of students’ favorability to the course, even 
though there is virtually no measurable decline of achievement. Schellen- 
berg (96) found a consistent inverse relationship between group size 
and student satisfaction; that instructors are more inclined than students 
to show satisfaction with large groups; and some evidence of slightly 
higher academic achievement in small groups than in large groups. 

Nachman and Opochinsky (81) sought to discover why class size has 
been found repeatedly to produce no significant effect on the amount 
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learned. Their study tested the hypothesis that two groups taught under 
different procedures may learn different amounts in class but that, when 
both engage in significant extra study, the difference in performance on the 
final examination becomes negligible. Although this experiment was not 
primarily concerned with the effects of small versus large classes, the data 
indicated that students in small classes learned significantly more in class 
than did the students in large classes. The hypothesis that no difference 
would be found between the classes when the students were given an 
opportunity to study for an examination was also confirmed. 


Summary 


This review of the literature in administrative structure and processes 
in curriculum development reveals that: 

1. The principal is expected to assume a leadership role in improving 
and developing the curriculum. The importance of his working style 
(democratic and co-operative), his capacity to enhance the leadership 
function of the staff in instructional improvement, his ability to do curric- 
ulum research, his skill in problem definition and problem-solving, his 
skill in evaluation processes, and his general ability to understand and 
work with people were all emphasized. 

2. A wide array of working processes and problem areas has been 
utilized in programs of inservice education of teachers. The results of 
such studies indicate that attempts to deal experimentally with an aspect 
of the educational program, if carried on with enthusiasm and persistence, 
will be regarded by the participants as valuable and will produce an ef- 
fect greater than that produced by the usual program of activities. In 
general, however, studies of problems closely related to significant areas 
of the educational program and its educational and social processes seem 
to be more effective than those less related. This suggests that sufficient 
knowledge has been gained to permit development of a tentative theoretical 
structure of staff work on curriculum problems, which would enable the 
systematic accumulation of further knowledge. 

3. There is a significant attempt to relate improvements in physical 
facilities to concepts of educational organization and program. This 
effort is evidenced in building design, arrangements within educational 
units, and variation in classroom design to match the intended function. 
It may even be a fact that ingenuity in building and classroom planning 
has outstripped ingenuity in educational planning. 

4. Attempts are being made to dispose large numbers of children, staff, 
and facilities in more economical and efficient ways to deal with large 
numbers of students, with variation in ability, and with limitations of 
teacher competency. Under the stimulus of foundation effort and public 
criticism, more activity is being evidenced in this area than at any other 
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time during many years. No clear trend has yet appeared in the studies 
under way. 

This review of studies of administrative structure and its processes and 
of their findings brings four important research problems into focus: 

1. Staff and administrative structure which actually exists in a school 
program is more complex in nature and function than is implied in the 
common conception of a principal and teachers operating more or less 
independently. There is need, therefore, to study staff and administra- 
tion structures as social systems which involve principals, supervisors, 
teachers, children, and parents, and which operate as units within a larger 
system. Study of the roles of a principal without relation to other roles in 
the same structure, therefore, will only lead to the finding that the prin- 
cipal must be all-wise, responsible for all things, and competent to deal 
with all problems. 

2. Administrative structures appropriate for budgeting, pupil account- 
ing, building maintenance, determination of lines of authority, and the 
like may not be appropriate for improving the curriculum; yet, there is 
little recognition of the implications of a difference in structure for a prin- 
cipal when he moves from his role in the administrative structure to his 
leadership role in curriculum improvement. 

3. The relationship among three classes of variables tends not to be 
recognized in studies of structure and processes in curriculum develop- 
ment—the variables having to do with variations in the behavior of staff 
personnel and changes in administrative structure; the variables having 
to do with changes in values, abilities, and understandings of the instruc- 
tional personnel, and changes in the curriculum structure; and the vari- 
ables related to the educational behavior of children and youth. 

It seems obvious that all three of these classes of variables need to be 
related. Changes in administrative structure ought to be related to changes 
in teacher behavior, which ought in turn to be related to changes in the 
behavior of the learner. Perhaps the best we can do at present is to ob- 
serve the relationship among variables in one or two classes, that is, how 
changes in the working style of the principal are related to staff accept- 
ance of his leadership. 

4. Those doing research on administrative processes in relation to 
curriculum structures lack a methodology adequate for dealing with the 
complexities of this problem. Unfortunately, few studies reviewed here 
fully utilize present knowledge. 
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